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THE ETHICS OF NONCONFORMITY 


Most of the denominations of the Christian church that exist in 
the United States originated in some other country and have been 
imported into this country. Most of them would be in England or 
Germany nonconformists. In this country they are all free and 
equal before the law. Nonconformity, in the sense in which it is 
known in England, does not exist, because there is no standard to 
conform to. But nonconformity exists nevertheless, and is rapidly 
increasing. In every denomination men are holding today opinions 
which were undreamed of or strenuously opposed by those who 
founded the denomination, if not also by those who were the leaders 
of thought within it a generation ago. Presbyterians dissent from the 
views of Calvin and John Knox; Lutherans disagree with Luther; 
Methodists hold opinions that Wesley never entertained; within 
even so modern a body as the Disciples of Christ many have strayed 
from the opinions of Alexander Campbell. 

What shall be said of the ethics of the situation? Are all these 
dissenters from the opinions of their spiritual ancestors traitors to the 
cause of true religion? Is such dissent immoral ? 

First of all, let it be observed that the spiritual ancestors of these 
dissenters have no case against them. They have suffered no wrong. 
In their own lives they did their thinking, independently or imitatively 
as they independently chose; did what they thought it right to do to 
influence the thinking of their own day, and by books and institutions 
to perpetuate their own type of thought beyond the measure of their 
lives. Many of them were dissenters from the views of their pre- 
decessors or from the majority of their contemporaries, and helped in 
their day to create a new theology, which in its turn became the old. 
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They lived their lives; they have no right of action against us if we 
follow in their footsteps and live ours. To each of them, if he come 
into court in the person of some self-appointed attorney, we may 
with good conscience answer: “Friend, we do thee no wrong when 
we also exercise the same liberty which in thy day thou didst exercise.” 
He wrongs himself and his fellow-men who speaks in terms of light 
contempt of the thinking of the past and its struggles after truth. He 
robs himself who thinks the shortest path to truth is one that takes no 
account of the past. He betrays an unappreciative soul who feels 
no gratitude to the great thinkers that went before us, or reverence 
for them. But no generation owes it to any preceding generation to 
limit its thinking by the thoughts of a preceding age. 

In the second place, no thinker owes it to the world to abstain from 
thinking lest it should disturb men’s minds. Disturbance of mind is 
no more certainly an evil than the west wind that, while it makes men 
turn up the collars of their coats, sweeps the air of the city clean of 
its elements of impurity. Even if the past had gained a clear vision 
of all truth, and set it down in creed and book, it would not be a use- 
less service to stir men’s minds with doubt now and again, that they 
might gain for themselves a grasp upon the truth and make it, not 
a deposit gathering dust, but a realized and used possession, a bright 
and shining weapon for life’s battle. It may be a debatable question 
to what extent it is advisable to suggest doubts that one does not him- 
self feel, for the sake of stirring the stagnant depths of men’s minds. 
But certainly he whose studies have led him honestly and deliberately 
to question the correctness of current opinions has little reason to 
fear to speak his question, in view of the fact that history has shown 
that the times when men have honestly spoken out their dissenting 
judgments have been in the end more productive of the best moral 
and spiritual results than the times. of rigid conformity. Nor is the 
reason of this far to seek. Honest and courageous thinking, even if 
not wholly intelligent, breeds an intensity of conviction and a courage 
in action that are worth more than conventional conformity. And 
every attempt to determine just how much of current orthodoxy will 
stand the test of fearless criticism sends men back from the accidental 
and superficial and. peripheral to the central and fundamental truths 
that cannot be shaken. 
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But, in fact, we have no occasion to assume that the past acquired 
and transmitted to us all truth. It is not well that we should 
belittle the past and boast overmuch of our new acquisitions. But 
he surely knows little of past or present who does not know that 
every day men are learning things that the past did not know, and 
are really, though slowly, adding to the sum of human knowledge, 
enlarging the horizon of human vision. It is true indeed that much 
that calls itself new truth is new, but not true; or true, but not new 
except to the man who thinks himself its discoverer; or both new 
and true, but unimportant. But there is no supreme court that is 
competent to pass on all supposed discoveries and determine their 
right to be given to the world. That we may go forward; that, 
whether we go forward or stand still, we may hold what we hold 
with clear and living conviction, not with the stiffened grip of intel- 
lectual death, even disturbers of our intellectual peace must not be 
arrested and imprisoned until a jury of their peers has had time to 
determine whether what they are bringing to us is truth or error; and 
by that time they need not be thus restrained. 

But the real question in our day and land is whether the thinker 
of new thoughts shall think within the body to which he belongs, or 
must pay for the privilege by withdrawing from it. Is nonconformity 
either a wrong to the denomination, to be punished by expulsion, or a 
privilege, to be purchased by withdrawal ? 

Let it be granted that there are causes which might justly demand 
the withdrawal of a member from a Christian church, and that 
might even justify his expulsion. Whatever may be true under a 
state church, no voluntary religious organization can be expected con- 
tinuously to carry the burden of members the immorality of whose 
lives, or the intolerance of whose spirit, or the factiousness of 
whose conduct, defeats the very ends for which the organization 
exists. The interests of the many cannot be sacrificed to the 
preferences of the few. 

Let it be granted also that there must be limits to the differences 
of opinion that may exist within any body of men who are to work 
together, and that this principle applies to a Christian church or 
denomination. Mohammedans and Roman Catholics and Uni- 
tarians would find it difficult to worship together to the edification 
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of any of them, or to work together in religious matters for the benefit 
of anyone else. 

But these are only academic questions. The practical problem 
today is whether a man who is in the church of his present choice, 
even if originally there by the accident of birth, is bound to leave it or 
ought to be excluded from it, not because he is no longer in sympathy 
with its aims and tendencies, not because he has surrendered his 
Christian faith, but because he is no longer in agreement with certain 
doctrinal opinions of the majority of the body to which he belongs. 
We hold that the sole test which any church or denomination ought 
to set up is, not what will tend to the maintenance of opinions formerly 
held in the body, but what will, on the whole and in the large, tend to 
the enlightenment and welfare of men. And to this question, while 
it may be difficult to return specific answer in individual cases, there 
can be no doubt what the general answer should be. The church 
that would be effective, that would win and hold the allegiance of 
thinking men, and continue to serve its day and generation, must give 
to its members large liberty of individual thought and belief. 

It must do this because narrow limitation of opinion tends to 
intellectual dishonesty or to intellectual stagnation. Human nature, 
even in truly religious men, is not beyond the reach of the temptation 
to conceal thought or to stop thinking, if the privilege of free thought 
must be purchased by denominational emigration. The association 
of a man with the church in which he has lived from his youth is a 
real asset of the spiritual life. It cannot, it ought not to be, lightly 
sacrificed. But if denominational conformity is to be strictly insisted 
upon, many men must choose between sacrificing the valued and 
helpful associations of life, and the surrender of honest and frank 
thinking. It is not wise unnecessarily to force upon men this choice. 
Especially is this unwise in view of its effect upon the minds of the 
young. For it inevitably creates the impression that conformity is 
more virtuous than honesty and frankness. 

A large measure of freedom ought to be freely granted, because 
the denial of it tends to schism and the multiplication of sects. This 
is in itself an evil, and a serious one. It emphasizes the differences— 
often relatively unimportant differences—between denominations, 
and minimizes the great central and cardinal features of the Christian 
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religion. It generates faction and rivalry where there should be 
harmony and unity. It consumes in strife the energy that should 
be spent in effective work for the unfortunate and the sinning. Doubt- 
less there must be denominations. We cannot all see alike, even in 
those things in which we must be in measurable agreement in order 
to work in harmony. But the progress of Christianity will be marked 
in no small measure by the extent to which we can work harmoniously 
with men of like purpose and character, though differing with us in 
opinion. 

Again, a large measure of liberty of opinion ought to be granted, 
because only thus can the church make that progress in knowledge 
that is needful for its greatest effectiveness. That the church of the 
past has again and again accepted and defended as vital truth opin- 
ions that further investigation has proved to be untenable is so plain 
a matter of history that none can for a moment deny it. It is no dis- 
grace to the church that her officers and leaders once held the Ptole- 
maic theory of the place of the earth in the universe. Theologians 
can no more transport themselves to future centuries than other 
thinkers. But it is a blot upon her record, it was a stupendous 
blunder, that the church undertook by persecution to hold men to 
that theory against its younger rival, the Copernican theory. We 
cannot fairly find fault that theologians once held to the inerrancy 
of the books of the Bible; they were heirs of the past, and of necessity 
of its errors as well as of its truth. But it is not to the credit of the 
church that it deposed from its offices men whose studies had revealed 
to them the untenableness of this position, and whose sense of scholarly 
responsibility led them to declare what they had learned. The right 
to make progress; to accept newly discovered truth, be it important 
or unimportant; to discard old error, be it small or great, is a right 
which no church can afford to surrender or to hold lightly. Least of 
all in this age of active thought and intellectual progress can it afford it. 

But if we suffer men to remain in the church while dissenting 
from its cherished doctrines, are we not in danger of being carried 
quite away from the old foundations into we know not what vagaries 
and errors? The question involves two assumptions: first, that we 
already know that the view of the dissenter is error—that he is wrong 
and we are right; and, second, that, in the comparison of truth and 
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error, truth is likely to be worsted. Both assumptions have some 
semblance of basis, it must be granted, in past history. Yet neither 
premise is wholly justified. The dissenter has a remarkable faculty 
of turning out to be right. And in the long run it is truth and not 
error that wins. Should not the church then be slow to invite the 
honest dissenter to leave? Given high character and honest inten- 
tions on the part of the holder of new opinions, it is surely better to 
trust the truth to win its way, than to create strife and division, and 
run the risk of fighting, not error, but truth, by demanding the 
withdrawal of the dissenter. 

But how large liberty shall the dissenter expect, and the church 
grant? Liberty in the matters spoken of above is now granted. But 
other questions have come to the front. Men are now asking: 
What is the ultimate basis of authority in religion? Is the philo- 
sophical-miraculous the historically possible? What is the truth about 
the virgin birth of Jesus, and his resurrection? What is the relation 
of his death to the forgiveness of sins? And again the demand is 
repeated concerning those who question or deny the opinions com- 
monly held on these subjects in past times: “If these men do not 


agree with us, let them go out from among us. Why do they disturb 


our peace?” Is this demand wise? Ought they to whom it is 
addressed to obey it? Ought they who offer it to desire that it 
should be followed? Is the course which they advocate for the 
interest of the truth and the church? The answer to the question 
depends ultimately on the question whether the dissenter’s con- 
tinuance in the denomination to which he belongs will contribute 
to the practical effectiveness of that denomination for the common 
ends of the Christian church. If the purpose for which the church 
exists is to promote human welfare through the promotion of intelli- 
gence, morality, and religion, and if fidelity to truth, and freely 
granted freedom to investigate and think, are more essential to the 
promotion of these ends than quietness of mind or the perpetuation 
of the views of the past, then he only should be asked to withdraw 
who by the immorality of his character, or the factiousness of his 
spirit and conduct, is seriously hindering the practical effectiveness 
of the church. 
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PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


VI. JERUSALEM IN THE EARLIEST TIMES 


Concerning the origin of the city of Jerusalem we have no 
information. Even the meaning of the name is unknown. Various 
Semitic etymologies have been proposed, but all are uncertain, and 
it is possible that the name goes back to the primitive non-Semitic 
inhabitants of Palestine. Ezek. 16:3 says of Jerusalem: “Thy 
birth and thy nativity is of the land of the Canaanite; thy father was 
an Amorite, and thy mother a Hittite.” This statement may point 
to a tradition that the city was originally founded by Amorite colonists, 
settling in Hittite territory. 

In Gen. 14:18 we read that Melchizedek, King of Salem, blessed 
Abram, and Abram gave him tithes of the spoil taken from the kings — 
of the East. Tradition identifies Salem with Jerusalem. This 
idea first appears in Ps. 76:2, and is followed by Josephus (Ant. 
i, 10:2; vii, 3:2), and by other Jewish writers. In favor of this 
identification are the facts that Melchizedek bears a name of similar 
formation with Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem in the time of Joshua, 
and that he holds a conspicuous position among the city-kings of 
Canaan analogous to that of the king of Jerusalem in the Tell el- 
Amarna letters. The fact that Abram pays tithes to him and recog- 
nizes him as a priest of the Most High God seems also to indicate a 
desire on the part of the writer of Gen., chap. 14, to connect the 
sanctity of Jerusalem with the ancient priesthood of Melchizedek. 
This story, however, is of very uncertain origin. By most recent 
critics it is regarded as a midrash that was not inserted in the Book 
of Genesis until after the exile. Upon what basis of historical tradi- 
tion it rests is unknown. This story, accordingly, can scarcely be 
utilized to throw light upon the early history of Jerusalem. 

The first emergence of the city into the light of history is in 
the Tell el-Amarna letters. These are dispatches sent to the 
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kings of Egypt by petty kings of the land of Canaan. They date 
from about 1400 B.C., and are written on clay tablets in the Babylo- 
nian language and cuneiform script. Seven of these letters were sent 
by Abdi-khiba, king of Jerusalem." From these letters it appears 
that the king of Jerusalem was one of the more important of the 
city-kings, and that he had a number of towns tributary to him. 
His city was probably walled, because in one of the letters? he says: 
“We will open Jerusalem to the guards whom thou shalt send by the 
hand of Khaya.” In all these letters he begs for the help of the 
king of Egypt against a people known as the Khabiri. The name 
is etymologically identical with “Hebrews,” and these were appar- 
ently Bedawin clans of the same stock to which the later Israelites 
belonged. We are probably to think of the Jerusalem of Abdi- 
khiba as presenting a similar appearance to Gezer of the same period 
as it has been excavated by Mr. Macalister. The houses were one- 
story structures of rough stone, plastered with mud and covered with 
thatched roofs, containing only two or three rooms. The city wall 
was a rampart of earth faced on the inside and outside with 
rough stones gathered off of the fields. From the Tell el-Amarna 
letters we learn that there was considerable wealth accumulated in 
the cities of Canaan at the time of the Egyptian supremacy; that 
an active commerce was carried on; and that the country was as 
prosperous as at any later period of its history. 

After the time of Abdi-khiba Jerusalem disappears from our 
view until the Hebrew conquest, about 1200 B.c. According 
to Josh. 10:1, Adoni-zedek, its king, united the kings of Hebron, 
Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon in a confederacy against the Israelites. 
He was defeated by Joshua, but the city of Jerusalem was not cap- 
tured. According to Josh. 15:63, “As for the Jebusites, the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, the children of Judah could not drive them out: 
but the Jebusites dwelt with the children of Judah at Jerusalem, unto 
this day.” In Judg. 1:1-7 we have a duplicate account of the war 
against Adoni-zedek. Here the name appears as Adoni-bezek, but 
this is evidently a textual corruption induced by the name Bezek in 
vs. 5. In vs. 7 we are told that they (that is, his own people) brought 


t Winckler, Thontajeln von Tell-el-Amarna, Nos. 179-85. 
2 Ibid., No. 185. 
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him to Jerusalem. This shows that he was the king of Jerusalem, 
and makes it evident that he was the same person as Adoni-zedek 
of the narrative in Josh., chap. 15. Judg. 1:21 also records that, 
although Israel defeated the king of Jerusalem, it was not able to 
take his capital: ‘And the children of Benjamin did not drive out 
the Jebusites that inhabited Jerusalem: but the Jebusites dwelt 
with the children of Benjamin in Jerusalem unto this day.” The 
truth of these statements is attested by the narrative of Judg. 19:12, 
where the Levite is unwilling to turn aside into Jerusalem because 
it is a city of aliens. In startling contrast with these statements, 
Judg. 1:8 records: “The children of Judah fought against Jerusalem 
and took it, and smote it with the edge of the sword and set 
the city on fire.” This statement comes from the hand of one of the 
late editors of the Book of Judges, and is clearly unhistorical. Jeru- 
salem remained in the hands of the Canaanites until it was taken 
from them by David. 

In regard to the location and size of Canaanitish Jerusalem we 
have little information. In II Sam. 5:6f. we are told that David took 
the stronghold of the Jebusites and renamed it after himself; con- 
sequently, the acropolis of ancient Jerusalem must have occupied the 
site of the later City of David. This, as we have seen, lay on the 
southern end of the eastern hill. This is the only natural location 
for the Jebusite fortress, since it is close to Gihon, the only spring 
that is near the city. 

Whether the city was limited to the eastern hill or also spread 
to the western hill is uncertain. It seems to have been a place of 
considerable importance. Its king in the time of the Amarna letters 
had a number of smaller places tributary to him. Adoni-zedek in 
the time of Joshua was the head of a coalition. In Judg. 1:7 he 
' boasts that he had cut off the thumbs and great toes of seventy kings, 
and had compelled them to gather their food under his table. If 
the story of Melchizedek in Gen., chap. 14, has a historical kernel, 
it also indicates the importance of the place. It seems hardly likely 
that a city of such prominence, which the Israelites were unable 
to capture during the entire period of the Judges, should have been 
limited to the small area of the southern end of the eastern hill. 
We are almost forced to believe that it extended to the western hill 
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JERUSALEM IN THE TIME OF DAVID 
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even before its capture by David. In Judg., chap. 19, the Levite in 
going from Bethlehem to Gibeah passes by the city of the Jebusites. 
The natural road from Bethlehem to Gibeah leads past the western 
hill, and the mention of a Jebusite city in this connection seems, 
accordingly, to show that the western hill was occupied. The 
Priestly Code, Josh. 15:8, speaks of the Cliff of the Jebusites as lying 
north of the Valley of Hinnom. The only cliff that lies north of Hin- 
nom is the western hill, and the name “Cliff of the Jebusites” may 
be a survival of an ancient designation. Josephus (Awt., vii, 3:2; 
Wars, v, 4:1) recognizes both the Upper and the Lower City as existing 
as early as the time of the Judges. 

In II Sam. 5:6f.=I Chron. 11:4f. we read: 

And the king and his men went to Jerusalem against the Jebusites, the inhabit- 
ants of the land: which spake unto David, saying, Except thou take away the 
blind and the lame, thou shalt not come in hither: thinking, David cannot come in 


hither. Nevertheless David took the strong hold of Zion; the same is the City 
of David. And David dwelt in the strong hold, and called it the City of David. 


David chose Jerusalem as his capital, partly because of the strength of 
its position, and partly because it was located on the border between 
Judah and Benjamin, and therefore was neutral ground. By making 
it his residence he did not give offense to either tribe, as he must 
have done if he had selected a site within the territory of the other. 
A number of building operations are ascribed to David after his 
capture of the city. 

1. Millo—tIn II Sam. 5:9 mention is made of the Millo as the 
starting-point of the wall that inclosed the City of David. The 
statement that he built “round about from Millo” suggests that 
Millo was already in existence, as a part of the earlier Canaanitish 
fortification. The name is derived from a root which means “to 
fill,” and means a “filling” or “embankment.” It is not in common 
use in Hebrew, but appears in Assyrian in the forms mul@ or tamlt, 
which mean an embankment on which a palace or temple stands. 
When one considers the extent of Babylonian influence in Canaan 
during the third millennium B.c., it seems likely that Millo was a 
Canaanitish name formed under Babylonian influence. This view 
is favored by the fact that Beth-Millo occurs as a proper name in 
the Canaanitish city of Shechem in Judg. 9:6. We meet the Millo 
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again in I Kings 9:15, “This is the reason of the levy which king 
Solomon raised; for to build the house of the Lord, and his own 
house, and Millo, and the wall of Jerusalem, and Hazor, and Megiddo, 
and Gezer;” I Kings 9:24, “ Pharaoh’s daughter came up out of the 
City of David unto her house which Solomon had built for her: 
then did he build Millo;” I Kings 11:27, “Solomon built Millo, and 
closed up the gap of the City of David his father;’ II Chron. 32:5, 
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NORTH END OF THE CITY OF DAVID 


“And he took courage, and built up all the wall that was broken 
down, and raised it up to the towers, and the other wall without, and 
strengthened Millo in the City of David.” In all these passages the 
LXX translates Millo by Acra, which, as we have seen, was the 
name of the Syrian stronghold on the east hill between the Temple 
and the City of David. 

From these passages we gather that the Millo was a fortress of 
some sort that could be successively enlarged by David, Solomon, 
and Hezekiah; that it lay in the City of David—that is, somewhere 
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on the southern end of the eastern hill; and that it was part of the 
inclosing wall of the City of David, and was designed to defend that 
city at its weakest point. The only weak point in the fortification 
of the southeast hill is the narrow neck which connects it with the 
Temple hill on the north. When we remember that Millo is iden- 
tified by the LXX with the Acra which overlooked the Temple, it 
seems probable that we should regard it as a rampart which protected 
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SITE OF THE CITY OF DAVID 


the northern side of the City of David. Probably it was a wall of 
earth faced with stones, such as the excavations have disclosed in 
the city of Gezer of the same period. Such a rampart, constructed 
by filling in earth between two walls of stone, could be appropriately 
described as a Millo, or “filling.” It could also easily be enlarged 
by later monarchs. The wall at Gezer has been strengthened by 
having a new face built and a new filling inserted between it and the 
old wall. In some such way David, Solomon, and Hezekiah may 
have built out the old Millo of the Canaanites. 
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2. David’s Wall.—In the same passage which mentions the 
Millo (II Sam. 5:9) it is stated that “ David built round about from 
Millo.” This can only refer to a wall which inclosed the City of 
David. This wall began at the Millo—that is, the embankment— 
across the neck of land toward the north, and followed the eastern 
side of the southeast hill at some distance above the bed of the Kidron. 
At the southern end of the hill it stood on the top of the rocky cliff 
that rises above Siloam, and then followed the western side of the hill 
above the bed of the Tyropoeon Valley until it returned to the Millo. 
Traces of this wall and of the rock scarps that formed its foundation 
were discovered by Bliss on the southern and eastern sides of the 
southeast hill. No traces of a wall in the Tyropoeon Valley have 
yet been discovered. 

3- David’s Palace.—In II Sam. 5:9, 11, it is recorded that “‘ David 
built him a house in the City of David” (in II Sam. 5:9, instead of 
the unintelligible words “and inward” of the Hebrew text, the LXX 
reads, “and his house”). Neh. 12:37 speaks of the. procession of 
the Levites as coming up the steps of the City of David, and then 
passing the House of David on their way to the Water Gate which 
opened on the east side of the city above the spring Gihon. This 
indicates that the Palace stood on high ground at the north end of the 
City of David (cf. II Sam. 11:2). According to II Sam. 5:11 the 
Palace was built for David by Tyrian workmen sent him by Hiram, 
king of Tyre. The walls were built of stone, and it was roofed with 
cedar beams brought from the Lebanon (cf. II Sam. 7:2). The 
necessity of bringing Tyrian workmen shows that the native archi- 
tecture of Israel was not advanced, and the mention of cedar wood 
as a curiosity indicates that the use of large beams in architecture 
was previously unknown. The royal palace is mentioned also in 
II Sam. 11:8, 9, 27; 15:16; 19:11, 30; 20:3. 

4. The Guard House.—In Neh. 3:16 mention is made of the 
“House of the Heroes.” This seems to have been a dwelling for 
the bodyguard, a list of whose names is given in II Sam. 23:8-39. 
In regard to the location of this building all that is known is that 
it stood in the City of David on the eastern hill. 

5. The Tent of the Ark.—In II Sam. 6:10, 12, 17 =II Chron. 1: 4f. 
we are old that David prepared a sanctuary for the Ark in the City 
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of David. This is mentioned again in I Kings 2:28 and 8:4. This 
sanctuary was merely a tent, designed for the temporary accommoda- 
tion of the Ark, and, consequently, no trace of its location survived 
in later times. 

6. The Tomb of David.—II Kings 2:10 tells us that “ David slept 
with his fathers and was buried in the City of David.” This Sepul- 
cher of the Kings is mentioned again in the case of Solomon (I Kings 
11:43=II Chron. 9:31); Rehoboam (I Kings 14:31=II Chron. 
12:16); Abijah (I Kings. 15:8 =II Chron. 14:1); Asa (I Kings 15:24 
=II Chron. 16:14); Jehoshaphat (I Kings 22:50=II Chron. 21:1); 
Jehoram (II Kings 8:24 =II Chron. 21:20); Ahaziah (II Kings 9:28 = 
II Chron. 22:9); Joash (II Kings 12:21 =II Chron. 24:25); Amaziah 
(II Kings 14:20 =II Chron. 25:28); Uzziah (II Kings 15:7 =II Chron. 
26:23); Jotham (II Kings 15:38=II Chron. 27:9); Ahaz (II Kings 
16:20=II Chron. 28:27); Hezekiah (II Chron. 32:33). Chronicles 
differs from Kings in reporting Asa as buried “in his own sepulcher” 
instead of “with his fathers,” and Jehoram and Joash as buried 
“in the City of David, but not in the Tombs of the Kings.” 
According to the Chronicler, apparently, Ahaziah was buried at 
Samaria. The Book of Kings represents all the kings from David 
to Ahaz as having been buried with their fathers in the City of 
David. 

Ezek. 43:7 speaks of the tombs of the kings as adjoining the wall 
of the Temple. Neh. 3:16 mentions “the sepulchers of David” 
after the Pool of Siloam and the stairs of the City of David, and before 
Ophel.and the Water Gate. From these passages it is clear that the 
tombs of the kings lay on the southeastern hill near the Temple 
and royal residence. Clermont-Ganneau has suggested that the 
curious bend in the Siloam tunnel was designed to avoid these sepul- 
chers, but Ezekiel’s statement in regard to the nearness of the tombs 
to the Temple indicates a more northerly location. The course of 
the Siloam tunnel was probably due to a desire to keep near the surface 
of the ground, so that the workmen could inform themselves by 
shafts as to their whereabouts. Josephus states that the Sepulcher 
of David was opened and plundered by Hyrcanus (Ant., xiii, 8:4; 
Wars, i, 2:5), and that Herod also opened the tomb and gained 
additional plunder (Ant., xvi, 7:1). The Tomb of David is also 
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mentioned in Acts 2:29; but from none of these passages do we gain 
any light as to its precise location. 

7. David’s Aqueducts——The only other constructions that can be 
traced back as far as the time of David are two channels for water 
that lead from the spring of Gihon. The first of these is a canal on 
the surface of the ground outside of the city wall, above the Valley of 
Kidron, that originally conducted the water of the spring to the Lower 
Pool of Siloam at the mouth of the Tyropoeon Valley. This chan- 
nel must be older than the tunnel which Hezekiah constructed to 
bring water into the city, inasmuch as the tunnel was a substitute 
for it. Isa. 22:9 speaks of the Old Pool as in existence before Heze- 
kiah’s time, and by this doubtless means the Lower Pool of Siloam 
to which this aqueduct led. 

Another channel cut in the rock leads to a well and subterranean 
passage opening inside of the city wall. This must be later than the 
channel outside of the city, since it was evidently designed as a substi- 
tute for it in time of siege. It must be older than Hezekiah’s tunnel, 
since this is a more elaborate carrying-out of the same idea. Both 
the surface channel and the short tunnel are probably as old as the 
time of David, and may go back to the period of Canaanitish occupa- 
tion. It has even been suggested that the “gutter” or “water- 
course” (II Sam. 5:8), through which Joab made his entrance into 
the stronghold was the passage leading to the short tunnel. 

In regard to the extent of Jerusalem in the time of David we are 
in the same doubt that we are in regard to the extent of the Canaanit- 
ish city. The City of David, or Zion, certainly lay upon the eastern 
hill; but whether Jerusalem extended beyond this hill is uncertain. 
If the city of the Canaanites reached over to the western hill, then 
the Jerusalem of David was probably equally extensive. Even if 
the city of the Canaanites was limited to the eastern hill, it is possible 
‘that in the time of David Jerusalem began to expand. From II Sam. 
5:6 f.; 24:18 f., it appears that David spared the lives of the Jebu- 
sites when he captured their stronghold, and that they remained 
settled in Jerusalem. Since he made the stronghold his residence 
and garrisoned it with Israelitish troops, it is not likely that the Jebu- 
sites were permitted to remain on the eastern hill. Probably, there- 
fore, they were compelled to settle on the western hill. To this cir- 
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cumstance may be due the name “Cliff of the Jebusites” which, 
according to Josh. 15:8 and 18:6, lay north of the Valley of Hinnom. 
The threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, according to II Sam. 
24:16, was the place where David saw the angel stand with his hand 
stretched forth toward Jerusalem to destroy it. The description 
suggests that the apparition appeared on the western hill over against 
the eastern hill where David’s palace was located. Only in Chronicles 
is it stated that the threshing-floor of Araunah was the place on which 
the Temple was subsequently built, and this conception is evidently 
due to a desire to legitimatize the site of the Temple. 

II Sam. 14:28 states that Absalom dwelt two full years in Jerusalem 
and saw not the king’s face. If the Jerusalem of David was limited 
to the small area of the southeast hill, it is difficult to see how Absalom 
could reside there without coming into contact with his father. If, 
however, the city extended to the western hill, he might be banished 
from the palace quarter and still reside in the capital. I Chron. 11:8 
adds to the statement of II Sam. 5:9, that “‘ David built round about 
from Millo,” the words: “and Joab caused the rest of the city to 
live.” This indicates belief on the part of the Chronicler that Jeru- 
salem in the time of David was more extensive than the City of David. 
Josephus (Wars, v, 4:1) states that the Upper City was taken by 
David as well as the Lower City, and that it was called by him the 
Phrourion, or “‘fortress.’’ On the whole, the evidence seems favorable 
to the idea that settlements on the western hill were in existence as 
early as the time of David, but there is no evidence that the western 
hill wes inclosed with a wall at this early date. The fact that no 
buildings on the western hill are mentioned indicates that this region 
was still unprotected. 
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SOCIAL DUTIES 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
University of Chicago 


CHAPTER IV. SOCIAL DUTIES IN RELATION TO FOOD AND 
DRINK 


“Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God” (I Cor. 10:31); “Or know ye not that your body is a temple 
of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have from God? ... . 
glorify God therefore in your body” (I Cor. 6:19, 20). We assume 
in this discussion that the biblical teaching in respect to the body is 
familiar even from childhood. We proceed at once to outline topics 
for a discussion which may lead to clearer knowledge of what our 
duty is in"respect to the treatment of the body. The information 
must be sought by consulting physicians, and books on anatomy, 
hygiene, and sanitation, some of which are mentioned at the close 
of this article. 

1. THE INFLUENCE OF THE BoDYy AND THE SPIRIT UPON EAcH 
OtTHER.—The body affects the spirit, and, in turn, the state of the 
mind affects the health. Jesus healed the body as part of his redeem- 
ing work. Gluttony depresses the soul, weakens moral courage, excites 
animal passions, produces diseases, so reduces usefulness and efficiency 
and shortens life. Bad physical habits in parents cause their children 
to inherit their weakness and faults. On the other hand, insufficient 
and improper food injures the body and impairs the spiritual forces 
and character. A few persons overcome feeble health by strong 
effort, but weakness of the physical side of our nature easily passes 
over into the soul. We do not know exactly the connection between 
these two sides of our being, but the fact that they influence each 
other is known by all. Upright judges, after a dinner which is not 
digested, have been tempted to throw the scales of justice out of 
balance. Preachers in ill-health, or imperfectly fed, show it in 
peevish, whining, or scolding sermons. Toothache makes bad 
temper. Rheumatism cripples a good man in the race for the prize 
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of righteous living. Ague chills the ardor of devotion. Neuralgia 
unfits for social fellowship. Many diseases are due to unscientific 
feeding. These facts show that food, which is absolutely essential to 
life, is also an important factor in right living. No man can put 
forth more energy in song or prayer or charitable labor than he gets 
from food consumed and assimilated. It is our duty each day to 
have just as much force as we can possibly get out of what we eat, 
and then to direct that force according to the ani of social well-being, 
the law of love to God and man.' 

2. THE NECESSITY OF EDUCATION IN REFERENCE TO FooD AND 
Drink.—It is the duty which each person owes to society to acquire all 
possible knowledge of food and drink, and it is our duty as members 
of state and nation to use the powers of government to educate all 
citizens in this matter, and to protect the people against fraud, adul- 
teration, and poison. 

a) What is the use of food and drink? ‘The purpose of taking 
food and drink is to build up the structure of bones, nerves, muscles, 
and all tissues of the body; to repair the waste of the system which 
goes on constantly; and to produce energy which may go out in the 
activities of life. If men were to stop consuming food, all the insti- 
tutions of society would soon fall into ruin with the utter destruction 
of all life. Religion itself would disappear from the world more 
effectually than by the murder of all believers. Saints turn nutrition 
into prayers as wicked men transform it into curses. 

b) What are the essential elements of food and drink? The 
authorities tell us that three kinds of organic materials are necessary 
to health and life: proteids, fats, and carbohydrates, with certain 
acids, and also inorganic materials, including water and mineral salts. 
The proteids are composed of various chemical elements, are found 

1“ Every man has lain on his own trencher.” 

“Men dig their graves with their own knives and forks.” 

“Public men are dying, not of overwork, but of their dinners” (Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards). 

“The seat of courage is the stomach” (Frederick the Great). 

“We are fed, not to be fed, but to work.” 

“Courage, cheerfulness, and a desire to work depend mostly on good nutrition” 
(Moleschott). 


“The destiny of nations depends on how they are fed.” 
—Quotations from Lake Placid Conference on Home Economics, 1905. 
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in both vegetables and meats, and are necessary to life, while if taken 
in excess they produce disorders of many kinds. Fats consist of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen; nitrogen is supplied by the proteids. 
The carbohydrates include starch, sugar, and cellulose. Some of the 
salts needed are sodium, potassium chlorides, potassium, magnesium, 
calcium phosphates, and compounds of iron. 

c) Quantity of food and drink required. 

For the maintenance of a proper degree of health and strength the individual 

must ingest an amount of food sufficient to meet the daily loss of nitrogen and 
carbon. This must necessarily vary according to circumstances, and hence no 
rule can be laid down to fit all cases. The best that can be done is to make 
general rules based on the amount of work performed; for the greater the amount 
of work done, the greater the amount of food required to meet the necessary con- 
sumption of fuel and to replace the tissues. .... It has been estimated by 
Voit . . . . that a man weighing 70 to 75 kilos (154 to 165 pounds), and working 
at moderately hard labor g to ro hours a day, requires 118 grams of proteids, 56 
of fat, and 500 of carbohydrates (Harrington). 
Some later writers? think that the amount of proteids may be con- 
siderably reduced with advantage to health. The measure used is 
called a calorie, which means the amount of heat necessary to raise 
the temperature of 1 kilogram of water, 1 degree centrigrade, and this 
energy is able to lift 425.5 kilograms one meter. Voit thought that 
it was necessary for a man at work according to his standard to con- 
sume food enough to create 3,054.6 calories in a day. Beginning 
with this measurement, scientific students are working out the quan- 
tities necessary for all classes of persons—infants, boys and girls, 
women, and persons in all occupations and circumstances of climate, 
age, health, weight, etc. These interesting studies will result in great 
economy of food and in improved health. But it would be impracti- 
cable and undesirable to weigh viands every time we eat, and this is 
unnecessary. Nature will aid in finding the limit of quantity by the 
indications of appetite, though this is not infallible and may be 
morbid. It has been found, as by Gladstone, that by very thorough 
mastication of food one is satisfied with a smaller quantity and at 
the same time is more perfectly nourished. 

Food must be agreeable and varied in order to perform its task; 
and the pleasures of the table aid digestion. The satisfaction of 


2 R. H. Chittenden, Physiological Economy in Nutrition (1904). 
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food is part of nature’s way of assuring the perpetuation of life and 
of all that should go with life. Further details must be sought in 
the books cited, or in others equally reliable. 

3. ALcoHOLIC DrinKs.—It is in connection with this salient that 
we come upon the use and abuse of alcoholicdrinks. Fluids are neces- 
sary to health, and agreeable drinks have direct value in connection 
with foods. The danger of drinking intoxicating fluids has been 
made familiar in the temperance campaigns of the past generation, 
although with much ignorance and exaggeration. A few maxims 
may be sufficient to start discussion in the right direction. If alco- 
holic fluids are required for health, they should be prescribed by a 
reputable physician, just as quinine, strychnine, and arsenic are 
prescribed. Alcohol is a powerful remedy, and even in its diluted 
forms lurk perils to health and character. Very few persons actually 
need alcohol in any form, since thousands of men have done hard 
work and accomplished the highest results in all occupations and all 
climates without such stimulants. Ordinary food supplies all the 
alcohol that is really necessary, except in disease or, perhaps, old age. 


All the nutritive value that is in alcoholic drinks can’ be bought at 


much less expense in foods which are not dangerous. 

4. SocraL Customs.—Banquets and feasts must be judged by 
their effects on health and their cost in waste. Not only in commer- 
cial, political, and fashionable circles do people sin against the canons 
of hygiene and economy, but even in church meetings, both in country 
and city, gluttony and waste are not unknown. “Tell it not in Gath.” 
While hundreds ‘of thousands of childern go hungry to bed, the waste 


of food cries out to heavenly pity and justice. The miserable false- 


hood that the waste of rich men is the good fortune of the poor, by 
increasing trade, has caused many a death—death by surfeit and 
death by starvation. 

5. ADULTERATION OF Foop AND MEDICINE. —Commerce and 
trade deal out food and drink, and they must be brought under the 
rule of moral principles. From ancient times complaints have not 
ceased in respect to short weights and measures. The temptation is 
ever present in each of billions of sales to get pay for a pound when 
only fifteen ounces are delivered. The thrifty housewife keeps in the 
kitchen her own scales, but it is a shame she must do so. 
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Adulteration of food has become a subject of discussion all over 
the civilized world. By investigations carried on by private parties, 
and then by governments of nation and city, the extent of this wrong 
has been made public. Setting aside the exaggerations and mis- 
representations of sensational writers, we have left in the official 
reports and in the confessions of meat-packers, wholesale grocers, 
retail dealers, and disclosures of boards of health, a picture of unscru- 
pulous neglect, combined with ignorance and recklessness of human 
life, which is humiliating and discouraging. Nor are merchants 
alone guilty, for the “honest farmer,” guileless and simple, has been 
known to ship his hogs and cattle to market as quickly as possible 
when he found them threatened with some disease which might 
soon carry them off. 

How can social righteousness become effective? Some tell us by 
individual honesty, by preaching the gospel, and by conversion of 
sinners. All this is right; but even converted men need to be taught 
their duty by the law, since many of them think the parson and Sun- 
day-school teacher are not familiar with business. Some adulterators 
of food stand high among friends of missions. They never think they 
are doing wrong until they are threatened with exposure by a govern- 
ment inspector. The interest of the individual will not protect the 
common interest; the community must protect the public welfare by 
law. Self-interest needs both enlightenment and punishment to 
make it serve the public. The public must have scientific and upright 
inspectors wherever food is prepared, whether on ranch and farm or 
in packing-houses, storage warehouses, or grocery stores. In this 
connection it might be well for the class to make an inspection of the 
places in which the animal food of the town or village is prepared; 
they are likely to find things in the slaughter-house which will remind 
them of the Chicago and Kansas City scandals. 

The pure food laws recently enacted by Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce in foods, and the improvement in methods of 
inspecting the preparation of meats, are examples of the value of 
appeals to government against private neglect or greed of gain. It 
is hoped that not only will these kinds of business find a better market 
in all civilized lands, but that at home we shall have more just weights 
and purer diet. Incidentally the great merchants themselves will be 
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made better men. The magistrate and President are ministers of 
God for this very thing, just as truly as pastors and deacons. 

Patent medicines, only too frequently advertised in ; religious 
papers, through ignorance and neglect of careful inquiry, have become 
one of the more important causes of inebriety. Persons are induced 
by these advertisements to swallow stuff recommended by ministers 
of the gospel, who of course never made chemical analysis of the con- 
tents; and since it makes them “ feel good ” for a time, they imagine 
they are cured by it. Meantime some form the habit of depending on 
dangerous stimulants. Many medicines, as soothing syrups, con- 
tain opium, and the druggist does not always give notice to mothers 
who ignorantly drug their children to death. There is a long series 
of these immoral practices which might be brought out in many 
communities with the help of honest druggists and physicians. 

6. THe Duty oF Society To THE IGNORANT AND THE YOUNG.— 
Social duty must not ignore the poor and the ignorant in all our 
towns who perish from hunger, or become feeble and pauperized 
from food unsuitable in kind or improperly cooked. Food is at the 
basis of civilization, and cooking is an art which ought to be taught 
everywhere in schools. Private philanthropy and individual effort will 
never be able to train the hundreds of thousands of girls and young 
women for household duties. 

The duties of society in relation to drinking customs should be 
taught in public schools as a natural part of the study of human 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. This should not be done in 
special hours and classes. There is much complaint among both 
scientific men and teachers of high rank that the books used in some 
states are not accurate and reliable, and that the method of instruction 
required by law is frequently monotonous and repetitious. Want 
of accuracy and interest in method of teaching will destroy all the 
good influence of such instruction and cause a reaction against the 
whole movement. ; 
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TOPICS. FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Members of the class who know of adulteration of food and drugs can 

. See if improper advertisements of patent medicines are found in secular 

and samerttes newspapers, and discuss facts discovered. 

3. What is gluttony? When does a man come under the influence of alcohol 
enough to be “drunk?” Is intoxication the worst evil of using alcohol ? 

4. What are some of the inherited effects of gluttony and use of alcohol ? 

5. Analyze the Pure Food Law of Congress. 

6. What are the duties of health officers of state and city in your own com- 
munity ? 

7. Why cannot the regulation of food and drink be left to individuals? Why 
is law_necessary ? 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE RELIGION OF EGYPT 


JAMES H. BREASTED 
University of Chicago 


It is probable that the religious vagaries, fads, and isms now 
rampant in our own and other lands would find much less congenial 
soil in which to flourish if it were possible for the people at large to 
know more of the historical course of our own and of other religions. 
Even the oldest of religions, both in their successes and in their 
failures, present experiences which are instructive and helpful. The 
career of the religion of Egypt offers some striking analogies to that 
of Christianity, and at Alexandria indeed, probably contributed 
directly to its doctrinal development. Within the limits of this dis- 
cussion it would of course be impossible to offer a systematic outline 
of Egyptian religious beliefs, and then to take up those of significance 
to modern Christians. We can only indicate in a general way the 
character of the Egyptian religion, and then proceed to take up in suc- 
cession the two great phases of its career which are most instructive for 
Christian believers of today. Even in this process many significant 
details must be passed over. 

As earliest Egypt emerges from prehistoric darkness, about 3500 
B. C., we first discern its numerous local gods, each town serving its 
chief divinity foremost among a number of other lesser local gods. 
Gradaally trade, war, and ultimate political unity bring these groups 

of local gods larger jurisdiction, and force the priesthoods to correlate 
them, if not in the actual service of the local cult, at least in the current 
stories of the gods, out of which an early theology grows. But there 
was as yet, and for long afterward, no conception of a universal 
divine government, and hence no notion of a universal divine governor. 
It was a polytheism of innumerable gods. Their worship was 
individual rather than social, and had little, if any, ethical influence 
on the life of the worshiper! Prayer was but the repetition of a 
magical formulary. As Egypt herself, in the sixteenth century, B. c., 
expanded and gained world-wide dominion, the world-idea, as exem- 
plified in the Pharaoh’s wide sway, slowly took form. Moreover, the 
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Pharaoh was in his conquests only extending the dominion of the 
state god, Amon. It was thus but a step from the world-idea to the 
world-god—a step which led to the earliest known monotheism, 
about 1400 B.c. It is unquestionably the most remarkable of earlier 
oriental religious movements. This development, which consumed 
something like two thousand years, later finds such striking illus- 
tration in the course of Hebrew religion that we might well devote 
the remainder of our space to its consideration. It remained, how- 
ever, chiefly a theological and sacerdotal development, of meager, 
ethical content, and perhaps we may with greater profit pass to a more 
personal aspect of this ancient-religion. In leaving it, however, one 
remark regarding it should be made, in order to bring out a funda- 
mental characteristic of value to us of today. As the Egyptian 
extended his world he put his god into the newly acquired territory. 
As his world grew, his god grew with it. In a not less material sense 
than with the Egyptian, is our world growing today. As progress in 
natural science daily enlarges our horizon, we find it increasingly 
difficult to see more than mere matter in these new regions. In thus 
enlarging his world, does the religious man of today likewise enlarge, 
as he might, his vision of God ? 

Early in their career the people of Egypt found in the story of | 
Osiris an irresistible attraction. It told how he had ruled as a good 
and beloved king in the Nile valley, only to be slain by his wicked 
brother, Set. Then his faithful queen, Isis, sought everywhere the 
mutilated fragments of her lord’s body. In the distant morasses of 
the Delta she gathered them at last, and embalmed the body; and 
such was the virtue of the potent words which she pronounced over 
them, that breath returned to them. But the good king, thus recalled 
to life, passed on to rule over the realms of the departed. In the 
far-off marshes Isis bore a son, Horus, to avenge the foul death of his 
father and to reign in his stead. It is plain that the higher moral and 
ethical instincts of a race are finding expression in this tale. The 
imperishable, though perhaps unconscious desire that the good may 
triumph breathes through it. The tale found its way into every 
household in Egypt, until Osiris, from being the merely local 
divinity of Dedu, a city of the Delta, was revered throughout Egypt. 
As far back as 2000 B. C., in the Abrahamic age, the incidents of the 
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Osirian tale or myth had been put into dramatic form, in a “ passion- 
play,” presenting the life, death, burial and resurrection of the good 
king. The annual festival of its presentation at Abydos lasted many 
days and the people not only witnessed it, but even participated in 
some of the incidents, like the funeral procession of the departed god. 
This oldest-known drama has perished, but a record of its presenta- 
tion has survived on the mortuary tablet of an official found at Abydos 
and now preserved in the Museum of Berlin, and other references 
to it are not infrequent. The influence of such presentations as these 
in the spread of Osiris worship must have been incalculable, and not 
less impressive to the people of that age than the passion-plays of 
mediaeval Europe and later. By them the essentially individual 
religion of Egypt became also social—a remarkable phenomenon 
at this time. Among the incidents enacted was the procession bearing 
the god’s body to his tomb for burial. It was but natural that this 
custom should finally result in identifying as the original tomb of 
Osiris, the place on the desert behind Abydos, which in this scene 
served as the tomb. Thus the already ancient tomb of King Zer of 
the First Dynasty, who had ruled more than a thousand years before, 
‘was in the Twelfth Dynasty (2000 B. Cc.) already regarded as the 
tomb of Osiris. As veneration for the spot increased, it became 
a veritable “holy sepulchre”, and Abydos gained a sanctity enjoyed 
by no other place in Egypt. All this wrought powerfully upon the 
people. They came in pilgrimage to the place, and the ancient 
tomb of Zer was buried deep beneath a mountain of jars containing 
the votive offerings which they brought. If possible, the Egyptian 
was now buried at Abydos within the wall which inclosed the god’s 
temple. From the grand vizier himself, down to the humblest 
cobbler, we find the people crowding this most sacred cemetery of 
Egypt. Where burial there was impossible the embalmed dead 
might at least be carried thither to associate for a time with the 
great god and to participate in his ceremonies, after which they were 
brought back and interred at home. The masses, to whom even 
this was impossible, erected memorial tablets there for themselves 
and their relatives, calling upon the godin prayer and praise to 
remember them in the hereafter. 

t See the author’s Ancient Records, Vol. I, §§ 661-69. 
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Osiris thus rapidly became the type of the departed dead; all 
might share in his destiny; at last every one might become an Osiris. 
To the multitudes assembled to witness his life, his death, and his final 
triumph over it, the priests whispered that they possessed the potent 
words used by Isis, and that their magic virtue might free all from the 
thrall of death. They said of the dead man: “As Osiris lives, so 
shall he also live; as Osiris died not, so shall he also not die; as 
Osiris perished not, so shall he also not perish.” Or they said of the 
departed: ‘They depart not as those who are dead, but they depart 
as those who are living.”” With many it was sufficient to purchase 
from the priests such magic words (later a part of the Book of the 
Dead) and carry them to the grave, trusting in their potency to recall 
the lifeless body to its old powers. With others this was not enough. 
Already as far back as predynastic days, (thirty-fifth century B. c.), 
there are meager, though conclusive, evidences that the life hereafter 
was believed to depend in some slight degree upon the ethical char- 
acter of the life on earth. These are the earliest known traces in the 
life of man of an ethical requirement conditioning his future state. 
This conviction strengthened as time passed.? Fifteen hundred 
years later—that is, by 2000 B.c.—the best men believed that in ° 
order to share the destiny of the good Osiris, and to shake off death 
as he had done, it was necessary to have led the blameless life which 
he had lived. Osiris was himself the great judge. Into his presence 
the dead man was led, that his heart might be weighed in the dreaded 
balances over against the symbol of truth, while he pleaded “not 
guilty” to forty-two different sins. These sins may be summed up 
as murder, stealing, especially robbing minors, lying, deceit, false 
witness, and slander, reviling, eavesdropping, sexual impurity, adul- 
tery, and trespass against the gods or the dead, as in blasphemy or 
the stealing of mortuary offerings. The ethical standard was not less 
high than in the Decalogue. Moreover, in this judgment the Egyp- 
tian introduced for the first time in the history of man the fully devel- 
oped idea that the future destiny of the dead must be dependent 
entirely upon the ethical quality of the earthly life, the idea of future 
accountability—of which we found the germs fifteen hundred years 
earlier. The whole conception is notable; for a thousand years or 
2 See the examples in the author’s History of Egypt, pp. 65, 66. 
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more after this no such idea was known among other peoples; and in 
Babylonia and Israel good and bad alike descended together at 
death into gloomy Sheol, where no distinction was made between 
them. 

In the history of Egyptian religion the most noticeable external 
phenomenon is the rise, increase, and ultimate power of the priestly 
class. At this point, therefore, as we have intimated above, there 
enter into the Osirian faith those intermediary sacerdotal devices 
which have so often been the slow destruction of individual character 
and ethical worth. The same magic which endued the mysterious 
words of Isis with such power was now introduced by the priests into 
the judgment. They furnished a scarabaeus, or sacred beetle, cut 
from stone, and inscribed with a charm beginning with the significant 
words: “O my heart, rise not up against me as a witness.” So 
powerful is this cunning invention, when laid upon the breast of the 
mummy under the wrappings, that when the guilty soul stands in 
the judgment-hall in the awful presence of Osiris, the accusing voice 
of the heart is silenced, and the great god does not perceive the evil of 
which it would testify. The priests furnished also a roll of papyrus 
bearing the famous pleas, accompanied by words of power that 
should make them effective, no matter what the life of the deceased 
had been. However bad the character of an evil man, he might 
count upon these words as infallibly operative in securing the unquali- 
fied acceptance of his plea by Osiris. The balances might be influ- 
encedin the same way. The judgment scene was depicted in a sketch 
or vignette showing the balances bearing the feather, the symbol of 
truth, and the heart of the dead man. Written at the top are the 
words of acquittal uttered by Thoth, the god of letters, who presides 
over the: weighing: ‘Give back his heart; the balances are satisfied 
with the heart of ——” (the deceased’s name). The blank in which 
the name of the deceased was afterward inserted does not affect the 
verdict of the balances. “ Blank” was declared just, and the balances 
were “satisfied” with his heart before it was known who “blank” 
would be. Such rolls, then, were prepared by the priests and sold 
to any buyer, who might then rest secure that as soon as his name 
was inserted in the blanks he would be acquitted in the great judg- 
ment by the magic efficiency of the acquittal depicted and recorded 
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in his roll. Without concern for the future reckoning, he might go 
on leading a life of vice. The moral aspirations which had come 
into the religion of Egypt with the ethical influences so potent in the 
Osiris myth, were now choked and poisoned by the assurance, that, 
however vicious a man’s life, exemption in the hereafter could now 
be purchased at any time from the priests. In practical effect the 
sale of such rolls was identical with that of the sale of indulgences by 
Tetzel and his agents. Both devices failed from the fact that the 
penalty does not come from without, but operates within the offender. 
Neither perceived the ethical worthlessness of a forgiveness effected 
by influences external to the life and character of the guilty. Their 
common idea of forgiveness is that of escape, and this not from the 
fatal inner consequences of evil conduct, but solely from external 
penalty. Nor does the magic roll of the Egyptian find its analogy 
solely in the sale of papal indulgences. The mechanical conception 
of the atonement still surviving here and there among us, is not 
essentially different, in so far as it attributes the merits of a redemptive 
act to the lives of those who had no share in it, and whom it cost 
nothing. It brings them exemption by an act entirely external to 
their lives, and it reduces the ministry of Jesus’ death to a level little 
higher than the magical roll of the Egyptian. One of the most 
useful lessons of this Osirian faith is its illustration, as a historical 
fact, of the danger of such forensic views of the relations between 
God and man. 

The strength of Osirian religion, however, lay in the human char- 
acter of the incidents that make up the story. Many, if not most, of 
the incidents in it might have happened in the life of any man of that 
distant day. Its human appeal was so strong that it became the 
dominant faith of Egypt. And, in spite of the ethical weakening 
which sacerdotalism had effected, it still went on to exert profound 
ethical influence in the life of Egypt. It is more than likely that the 
personal relations from now on occasionally discernible between the 
worshiper and his god are due to the influence of the Osirian faith, 
or went forth from it. Man now prays: “Punish me not for my 
many sins;” or again: “Amon-Re, I love thee, and I have enfolded 
thee in my héart,” yet the way to God is not in speech, and the wise 
man prays: “O thou sweet Well for the thirsty in the desert! It is 
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closed up for him who speaks, but it is open for him who keeps 
silence. When he who keeps silence comes, lo, he finds the Well.” 
When Egypt was finally submerged in the great world of Mediter- 
Tanean powers, it was the Osirian faith which appealed to her foreign 
lords. Exalted and spiritualized as Osiris-Isis worship, it was reor- 
ganized by the first Ptolemy (305-285 B.c.) and spread from the 
Persian cities of the east to the Pillars of Hercules on the west, and 
from Sicily and Campania northward to the Danube. It followed 
Roman power practically as far as it went, and the symbols of Osiris- 
Isis worship are picked up today on almost every Roman limes. The 
drama of Osiri§ and Isis went with it, as the “Mysteries of Isis.” 
Especially her lamentation for the dead Osiris and the rejoicing at 
his resurrection were annually re-enacted at the Osirian Easter festi- 
val. The mysteries of initiation to membership among the “Servants 
of Isis” carried the novitiate to the gates of death and then brought 
him back by impressive stages to the portals of light and life again. 
“Renunciation of past life, and a second birth to a new and purified 
existence, were the main ideas underlying the ceremonies.” Now, 
all this was current throughout the classic world several centuries 
before the birth of Christianity. Nor could the Roman government 
suppress it. The temple of Isis at Rome was three times destroyed 
by order of the legal authorities; but finally the triumvirs themselves 
built a temple of Osiris and Isis there in 44 B.c. A generation later 
the official calendar of public festivals at Rome contains that of 
Osiris and Isis. In 105 B.c., their temple was already in existence 
at Puteéoli, and at about the same time also in Pompeii. There is 
little reason to doubt that most such provincial cities possessed a 
temple of Osiris and Isis. At Pompeii there is interesting evidence 
that in numbers Isis-worshipers were not to be despised. An election 
notice on one of the walls reads: Cn. Helvium Sabinum aed{ilem] 
Isiaci universi rog{ani}—‘ The Isis-worshipers unanimously request 
the election of Gnaeus Helvius Sabinus as aedile.’’ 

It will be seen, therefore, that a faith possessing elements strikingly 
similar to Christianity had been in the field for centuries before the 
rise of the latter faith. There can be no doubt that the early Chris- 
tianization of Egypt was chiefly due to the ease with which the wor- 

3 Man, Pompeii, p. 488. 
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shiper of Osiris could apprehend the similar incidents in the story of 
Jesus. How far this may also be true in other parts of the Roman 
Empire it will doubtless never be possible to determine. The ulti- 
mate triumph of Christianity over even so exalted and firmly estab- 
lished a faith as that of Osiris-Isis in Graeco-Roman times may, 
however, serve for us of today as another historical illustration of the 
supreme fitness of the religion of Jesus to meet human needs. 


HEAD OF DAVID 
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A FORGOTTEN FACTOR OF REVELATION 


REV. WILLIAM W. McLANE, PH.D., D.D. 
New Haven, Conn. 


The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews says: “God, having of 
old time spoken unto. the fathers in the prophets by divers portions 
and in divers manners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us 
in his Son.” That God has spoken unto men in his Son all Christians 
admit. But that God has spoken to men 7roAvpepws, “in manifold 
ways,” and roAutpé7rws, “in many modes,” some doubt and some 
deny. They forget, apparently, that all language is symbolic, and 
consists of sounds or signs, which appeal to the ear or the eye or the 
touch, and which are interpreted by the spirit which dwells beneath 
the physical sense. 

The Scriptures clearly affirm that “God has spoken” to men and 
made himself known. In his self-revelation God condescended to 
use the means and methods adapted at every stage to the customs 
and conceptions of men, even to the extent of making the invisible, 
divine nature visible in the person of a Son in whose tears and tones 
and touch men saw and felt the tenderness and throb and thrill of the 
infinite love of God. 

Accepting the fact that “God hath spoken” to men, we must 
recognize the underlying fact that any revelation of God must condes- 
cend to the nature and conform to the mental conceptions of man at 
the period when the revelation is given. This, to a large extent, is a 
forgotten factor of revelation. But in all teaching whereby what lies 
in the mind of one person is revealed or communicated to the mind 
of another person, the method of communication is determined, not 
by the character and knowledge and greatness of the teacher, but by 
the character and ignorance and need of the pupil. This is a primal 
principle of pedagogy. Every teacher of science or mathematics or 
music or morals must use a language and must choose illustrations 
familiar to the mind of the pupil. Music could never be revealed or 
made intelligible to an unmusical nature, and God could never be 
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revealed to an unspiritual man; but the method of revelation and of 
instruction in each case is determined, not by the higher nature of the 
teacher or of God, but by the lower nature of the pupil or of man. 
This fact is abundantly recognized in the Scriptures. Paul wrote to 
the Corinthians, to whom the gospel had come while they were filled 
with their Greek conceptions, and said of his method: “Brethren, I 
could not speak unto you as unto spiritual but as unto carnal, as 
unto babes in Christ. I fed you with milk, not with meat; for ye 
were not able to bear it.” It was their carnality which limited the 
spirituality of his teachings and made it necessary for him to give 
them the milk of the gospel, and to illustrate it by quotations from 
their own poets and by resemblances in their own national games. 
Jesus spoke to the multitudes in parables, because they having eyes 
saw not and having ears heard not the inner spiritual truth of the 
kingdom of heaven. They could see only the semblances of the 
truth in the material and social forms in which Jesus portrayed it 
in the pictures of his parables. Jesus interpreted certain parables 
to the disciples, because to them he could say: “Unto you it is given 
to know the mysteries, the spiritual facts themselves of the kingdom 
of heaven.” And he added: “Blessed are your eyes, for they see, 
and your ears, for they hear.” By this ‘he meant that their inner eye 
saw and their inner ear heard the actual things of the kingdom of 
heaven. But even to these disciples, who constituted the senior class 
in divine knowledge, Jesus said: “I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” Their spiritual weakness 
limited both the amount and the quality of his revelation. Jesus, 
in commenting upon the teachings of the past, said that Moses suf- 
fered men to put away their wives because of the hardness of their 
hearts. That is to say, the conceptions and the customs of their times 
made it impossible for Moses to enact a law of marriage coincident 
with the divine ideal. Because of the morals of his times, Moses 
could enact a law which would eliminate only the grosser evils and 
secure relative justice. It is noticeable, in all these cases, that the 
form of moral legislation and the method of revealing spiritual truth 
were determined by the morals and the spiritual conceptions of the 
times. Because of.this essential principle of revelation, God gave 
men a “law having a shadow of good things to come, not the very 
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image of the things.” For this reason, God finally spoke “in his 
Son,” who is “the effulgence of his glory and the very image of his 
substance.” And so complete is this final revelation that Jesus has 
said: “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

This principle of revelation has an important bearing on the inter- 
pretation of biblical history and the use of religious ritual. There 
are two extreme classes; namely, those who claim that what was 
once a method of divine revelation or a useful religious ritual should 
always be a method of revelation or a useful ritual, and, on the 
other hand, there are those who claim that what is not now a method 
of revelation or a useful ritual could never have been such method 
or such ritual. To the former class belong such as the Christian 
Jews of the first century, who held that, unless the Gentiles kept the 
law of Moses, they could not be saved; and also such as now claim 
that, if “Jesus was approved of God by mighty works and wonders 
and signs which God did by him” then, his disciples and ministers 
ought now to be so approved. To the latter class belong such as 
think that a ritual which has no value now—such as circumcision or 
sacrifice—could never have had divine sanction or have rendered 
special service; and also such as claim that, if God does not now 
work signs and wonders in America, he did not work “signs and 
wonders in the land of Egypt.’’ The former class demand physical 
manifestations of divine power now, and stand ready to regard the 
wonder-workers who may heal disease—as apparently some do—as 
accredited religious teachers. The latter class demand only moral 
manifestations of spiritual power, and tend to doubt or deny what is 
called the miraculous element in the biblical record. For instance, 
the early settlers of New Haven, Connecticut, had so little conception 
of any progressive element in divine revelation that, omitting simply 
the ceremonial law of Israel, they attempted to establish, morally, 
a sort of Hebrew colony, and enacted laws giving chapter and verse 
from the Pentateuch as their divine sanction. Some of the descend- 
ants of these settlers have apparently so little conception of the 
progressive method of revelation determined by the needs of men that 
they doubt or deny the divine element in the ancient biblical record 
and regard Old Testament history as a hindrance to Christianity. 

Spiritual truth is likely to lie between extreme views. Both classes 
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mentioned above ignore the primal principle of pedagogy which is 
recognized throughout the Scriptures. 

Israel was not an isolated people to be studied alone, as men once 
thought, but part of the Semitic race. Their conceptions and cus- 
toms, as we now know from Assyrian and Babylonian records which 
have been exhumed, were similar to the conceptions and customs of 
kindred people. To the Assyrians, for instance, “their enemies were 
the enemies of Asshur,” and “all wars and cruelties were ascribed 
to his command.” ‘The laws of Hammurabi have much in common 
with the laws of Moses. These facts should be borne in mind. 

The Israelites were a religious, imaginative, dramatic people. If 
a thunderstorm occurred during a battle and the enemy was defeated, 
they ascribed it to divine interposition on their behalf. If an unusual 
dream occurred, they gave it special significance. If they experienced 
exceptional joy or grief, they expressed it in dramatic action. Their 
prophets taught in parables—like the story of the pet lamb which 
Nathan told to David. They illustrated and enforced their teach- 
ings by dramatic action. “Zedekiah made him horns of iron, and 
said, Thus saith Jehovah, With these shalt thou push the Syrians 
until they be consumed.” “ Ahijah rent his garment in twelve pieces, 
and said to Jereboam, Take thee ten pieces, for thus saith Jehovah, 
Behold I will rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, and 
will give ten tribes to thee.” Ezekiel set an iron pan as a wall of a 
city and lay on his side before it to show a state of siege of Jerusalem. 

Given such a people, if God were to reveal himself at all, what is 
more natural than that he should reveal himself through such external 
methods as would arrest their attention and through such intellectual 
concepts on their part as would make known his will. God himself, 
in his essence, could not be revealed or perceived. What they saw, 
at last, through all signs of whatever nature, was holiness, power, 
justice, mercy, grace; and these were the qualities which, at length, 
gave to them Jehovah. 

On a beautiful Sunday in March, a few years since, I sat on the 
veranda of a hotel, once a palace of the khedive of Egypt, on the west 
bank of the Nile opposite Cairo. The veranda overlooked the gardens 
of the palace. Into these grounds came a strolling magician and 
stopped in front of the veranda. He had a small donkey, a large 
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monkey, and a great snake which he carried in a leather pouch. 
After various performances he took the snake and breathed into its 
mouth, and immediately the snake stiffened, stretched itself to its 
extreme length, and became rigid like a rod. Later the magician 
took the snake by the tail and it grew lax, recovered its flexible move- 
ments, and became alive snake again. Here evidently was a descend- 
ent of Jannes who withstood Moses, and who has succeeded to the 
knowledge and skill which gave the old magicians their power over 
the people. Into the details of “the signs and wonders wrought in 
Egypt” I do not propose to enter. Many a western man of scientific 
habit of mind would look for secondary or natural causes whereby 
to account for them. It may be well, however, to recall the fact that 
to the man who believes in God, back of all so-called natural causes 
is the supreme cause which is the divine will. Whether an event 
happens at a given time as a coincidence or by immediate divine 
volition, it may work his will and make himself known. Personally, 
I have no difficulty in believing in miracles when the end justifies 
them. If any man can satisfactorily explain them as coincidences, 
that will not eliminate their value to the people who regarded them 
as direct results of the divine will. The magician of the present 
has been introduced simply to call attention to this fact. Given a 
people under the hallucination of magic, a people who believed that 
the magician held communication with the world of spirits, a people 
who regarded the wonder-worker as an accredited teacher of the 
divine will; how could a man like Moses break the bondage of such 
superstition, deliver men from such error and awaken faith in Jehovah, 
his God, better than by such a course of procedure as would show 
greater works and compel the people to exclaim: “This is the finger 
of God?” If it should be said that this is to place Moses on a level 
with the magicians, it will be sufficient to observe that, if Moses had 
stopped with “signs,” if he had no higher power and no better truth 
for men, this would be true. But, if the use of “signs” served to 
arrest attention, to secure a hearing, to discountenance the methods 
and the theology of the magicians, and, finally, to lead to a worship 
which was divorced from idolatry and to a law of truth justified by 
moral results, then the end justified the means. “The plagues of 
Egypt” led Israel to accept Moses as a divinely appointed teacher, 
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and to believe in the presence, power, and purpose of Jehovah respect- 
ing them. And what is true here is true, generally, of the biblical 
history. After all due allowance is made for the interpretation of 
past events by the conceptions of the writers of the biblical records, 
it is impossible to deny their claim that God spoke to men in times 
past in many ways determined by their needs, to which, in his merci- 
ful and gracious revelation of himself, he conformed. To deny to 
God the freedom and the power to speak to men, through nature as 
well as through mind, “out of the whirlwind” and in “the flame,” 
by “vision” and by “voice,” by physical manifestation and by 
spiritual inspiration is to deny to God, so it seems, the freedom and 
the power which belongs to man, who, without destroying a single 
physical law, is continually interposing in nature to make those laws 
combine to work his will, and who, without laying aside his dignity 
as a father, is continually humbling himself in action and in speech 
to teach his child. 

A modern man of scientific habit of thought, and without any 
Bible or knowledge of one, standing alone amid the silence and the 
sublimity of some lofty mountain, might be impressed by the power 
which has produced it and might descend to speak reverently of the 
invisible power which, existing prior to the mountains, had brought 
them forth; and his message would have both meaning and worth. 
But that ancient, unscientific man, Moses, who stood alone amid the 
silence and the sublimities of the mountains until he saw a vision and 
heard a voice (how? who can tell?) and who came down from the 
mountain to proclaim his message—“ The name of Jehovah,” “A God 
merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and abundant in loving-kindness 
and truth, keeping loving-kindness for thousands, forgiving iniquity; 
and transgressing and sin”—received a revelation of God and gave 
to men a message sorely needed by the sinning, sorrowing, suffering 
sons of men. 

The prophets were men of like passions with other men and beset 
by limitations. But, by physical phenomena commonly regarded as 
miraculous, by}phsychological experiences described as visions and 
ecstasies, they received and uttered truth concerning God. And this 
plain and historic truth must be recognized that, beginning as part of 
the Semitic people, Israel became differentiated, and, though subject to 
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kindred customs, out of the spiritual impressions which came through 
physical phenomena and the teachings of the prophets, their concep- 
tion of God clarified until Jehovah became superior, supreme, the 
sole Deity whom they knew through the revelation of his attributes 
of holiness, power, justice, mercy, and truth. Their ceremonies 
have no value for modern times, and their history—apart from its 
religious import—is of little worth; but the truth concerning God 
which they made known is dear to the hearts of men, and the world 
would be loath to lose it. The “wisdom literature” may not be 
much read by the multitudes, but the psalms of Israel, like the 
waves of the universal sea which break on every shore, speak to the 
hearts of men in all lands. 

Jesus recognized the necessity of conforming to the needs of men 
in his methods of teaching. He would be a bold man who would 
deny, or an audacious man who would seek to explain, the works of 
Jesus as he healed and helped the people. Jesus said to the Jews: 
“Though ye believe not me, believe the works: that ye may know 
and understand that the Father is in me.” Jesus said to the mes- 
sengers from the Baptist: “Go and tell John the things which ye 
hear and see: the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear.” That the men who 
gathered at the door in Capernaum might “know that the Son of 
man hath authority on earth to forgive sins, he saith to the sick of the 
palsy, Arise and take up thy bed and walk.” 

But to those who had received the lower revelations through 
“signs,” and to whom the higher revelation of spiritual righteousness 
ought to have been apparent, but who turned from it still demanding 
a “sign from heaven,” Jesus turned away saying: “A wicked and 
adulterous generation seeketh after a sign.” Jesus taught the tran- 
sient purpose of all language, and demanded acceptance of the truth 
itself in faith in the eternal love and grace which he revealed. And 
to those who receive him no other method but that of the truth and 
the Spirit are now needed. Much that is of value has come out of 
past methods; but they were for the times. Jesus—the very truth 
of God—is for all times. The divine voice has spoken and has said 
to men: “Not Moses with his law, not Elijah with his judgment, but 
my beloved Son, full of grace and truth shall ye hear.” 
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The perception of this method of revelation, and the acceptance 
of the progressive principle of divine communication which completes 
itself in a knowledge of spiritual reality apart from its medium, is of 
great practical value. It will save men from that bondage to the 
letter, which killeth, and will give that liberty of the spirit, which finds 
life. It will deliver from the danger of looking on the modern wonder- 
worker—even though he heals—as being necessarily an accredited 
teacher of divine truth. It will keep men from that ignorant spirit 
which would turn from the spiritual truth of God and demand a 
sign from heaven. It will enable men to live by the spirit now, 
without denying that men in past times needed and received minis- 
trations through the senses. In short, it will keep men, on the one 
hand, from that superstitious spirit which “seeks after a sign” and 
which ever exposes its subjects to the danger of becoming “a wicked 
and adulterous generation,” seeking God by sense; and, on the 
other hand, it will keep them from that skeptical spirit which rejects 
all forms unnecessary now, and which is always exposed to the 
danger, not simply of denying the forms, but also of denying the 
spirit veiled beneath those forms, thereby denying the truth of God. 
Men who hold to this principle of interpretation will not attempt to 
force the exactitude of scientific statement into the ‘poetical and 
pictorial symbolism of another race and time, and they will find 
that knowledge of the truth of God and will grow in that experience 
of the grace of Christ which will fulfil his desire in them. For he has 
said: ‘This is life eternal, that they should know thee, the only true 
God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” 
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A RELIGION FOR THE NON-MYSTICAL MIND: 
JAMES 1:22-27 


PROFESSOR IRVING F. WOOD, PH.D. 
Northampton, Mass. 


I sometimes ask myself, when I come away from certain religious 
gatherings: Has Christianity any religion for the unemotional type of 
mind? Must a man become a mystic to be a Christian? There are 
many men who cannot become mystics. The emotional sense of the 
presence of the Divine, the sweep of feeling that carries one out of 
himself, the mystic ecstasy, is not for them. Sometimes they have 
never known the experience. It is absolutely apart from their life. 
Sometimes they have known it all too well. They recall times when 
they were swept from their feet by the mystic side of Christianity, 
when they tasted the sweetness of an emotional religious experience. 
They are not inclined to ridicule it. It played a part in their develop- 
ing religious life. It has passed now; and they are glad it has passed, 
and have no desire that it should return. 

Now, our communities are full of men—and to a somewhat less 
extent, of women—who are described, with more or less accuracy, in 
these terms. Their purposes are right. They lead noble lives. They 
honor the law of God. They find their greatest inspiration in the 
teachings and life of Christ. But they are often told, with varying 
degrees of plainness, that they may be moral, but they are not reli- 
gious. All their fear of God, their love of holiness, their reverence 
and imitation of Christ, are of no avail. When they analyze the situa- 
tion, they begin to see that there is, especially in the non-liturgical 
churches, a tendency to throw out as illegitimate all types of religious 
life except the mystical. It is sometimes said that the church is not 
gaining, as we have a right to believe it should, among the hard- 
headed, hard-working men of the world. If that is so, may not one 
reason be that the church exalts the mystic type of religion, and 
ignores the unemotional type? Is it not significant that, when you 
ask a man what he thinks religion is, his answer will usually be in 
ethical-rational terms; when you ask him what kind of religion he 
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thinks the church would expect him to have if he offered to join it, 
his answer will usually be in mystical terms ? 

It is worth while to examine the Bible and find if Christianity has a 
religion for the non-mystical type of mind. Certainly Judaism had. 
The whole wisdom literature is the expression of exactly this type of 
religious thought. One might expect that Christianity would not be 
less universal in its appeal. A study of the New Testament shows, 
what one would expect to be the case, that there is abundance of 
room for the Christian of the unemotional, ethical-rational type. - 
Christ is his master too, as well as that of the mystic. The Sermon 
on the Mount speaks directly to his type of mind. Not one word of 
it lies outside his experience. The great mass of the teachings of 
Jesus appeals to him. He knows what Jesus meant by loving God 
and loving your brother. He finds no requirement for mystic ecstasy 
laid down by his Master. He finds that mysticism was abundant in 
the early church. It is to be recognized in the speaking with tongues 
and in some other spiritual gifts. Paul had more than a touch of it. 
Very evidently it was a part of developing Christianity, as it has been 
of almost every other religion in the world; but evidently it is not 
all, nor even an essential part, of Christianity. 

The Epistle of James is the clearest New Testament expression of 
the ethical-rational type of religion. It reads like a commentary on 
the Sermon on the Mount. Certain passages of it are specially valu- 
able as coming close to a definition of religion as it appeals to the 
practical and unemotional mind. Perhaps the most comprehensive 
of these is 1:22-27. The passage is a protest against religion which 
evaporates in talk, and a definition of the true issue of religion in 
terms of efficiency. It states principles and gives illustrations. The 
principles are two: 

1. God has spoken a word to man (see vss. 19-21). The writer 
does not define the word, not does he say how it has been spoken. 
It is not difficult to see what he means. He is speaking to Christians. 
The “word” is the whole gospel. It is (vs. 21) able to save, but how 
it saves he returns to say later (in 2:14-26). At present he merely 
lays the foundation that there is a word of God which has come to 
his readers. 

2. This word must bear fruit in the actions of life. That is the 
one way by which God may be served. That seems commonplace, 
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but a large number of most earnest Christians do not believe it. 
They think that God may also be served by a mystic feeling. Now, 
emotional experiences of many kinds may incite to the service of God, 
and so may be of great religious value; but the experience itself is not 
the service of God. It is not worship, in the true sense of the word. 

Two illustrations of a wrong issue of religion are given: 

1. The man who is only a hearer of the word. 

2. The man who fails to control his speech. 

Two illustrations of the right issue of religion are set over against 
these: 

1. The man who not only hears, but acts on what he hears. 

2. The man whose life is merciful and pure. 

In each case the first is a general, the second a specific statement. 
The general case is made more plain by the figure of the mirror. 
The property of the mirror is to show the truth. A man who only 
glances into it and then goes away—what does he really know about 
what he is? He forgets what his glance has shown. But the man 
who bends over and looks intently into it—the word used implies 
this—finds out what the other never thought of. He reads there 
God’s perfect law of liberty. Here the figure fails to express all the 
writer’s meaning, and is dropped as inadequate. This figure of the 
mirror loses half its force in our land, where mirrors hang on every 
wall. In the ancient East, as in many parts of the present East, a 
mirror was an article of luxury. I recall the frank curiosity and 
eagerness with which I have seen children and even grown men in the 
East study themselves in a small mirror. The operation did not 
seem undignified nor the result unprofitable. “He who really gives 
attention to the word from God,” says our author, “finds that it is.a 
law of God, and he becomes not merely a listener, but ‘a doer of 
work’.” ‘That is the way religion appeals to the man of the unemo- 
tional, ethical-rational type of thought. The recognition of the word 
of God seems to him to issue, not necessarily in mystic feeling—that 
may or may not be, according to temperament—but in getting some- 
thing done. That is essential, the other is incidental. 

At this point the mystic is sure to rise and say: “ But love—are 
you not leaving that out?” “By no means,” he answers. “But 
what is love? ‘Tell me that.”” Romantic novelists have combined 
with religious mystics to make us almost forget that love is a great 
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underlying purpose in life, of which ecstatic emotion is not the highest 
expression. Self-devotion is infinitely higher. In fact, emotion and 
action are in inverse ratio to each other. The common events of life 
teach us that vigorous action relieves emotion. A man tries to draw 
his friend away from the weight of his sorrow by interesting him in 
activity. The law holds for religion also. Love is devotion, not 
emotion. It is to be defined in terms of will. It wills to devote itself 
to the best interests of its object. Let us refuse to allow the mystic 
to appropriate for his exclusive use the word “love.” We may go 
farther. We may say to him: “Your type of love is genuine, but it 
is only love in blossom. It is immature, adolescent. The other 
type of love is very much higher than yours. That is love in fruit- 
age, ripened, matured. You may well pray to grow out of your pres- 
ent type of religious life into that.” 

Most of the rest of the Epistle of James is an explication of this 
type of religion issuing in various phases of life. Vss. 26, 27 are 
statements—introductory and comprehensive, but specific—of this 
issue. They have to do with worship—that is what the word trans- 
lated “religion”? means—worship in the broadest sense; the objective 
side of religion, what it issues in. The word is used here only in the 
New Testament, though a kindred word occurs in Acts 26:5; Col. 
2:18, 23. A man who thinks he is expressing his religion, says the 
author, and who cannot even control his tongue, let alone doing any- 
thing for anyone else, is expressing no religion. That expression con- 
sists in helping others and living a pure life. The true worship of 
God is not mysticism, but ethics. Religion is not “conduct touched 
with emotion.” It is conduct, regardless of emotion, pursued under 
the sense of duty to God. Conduct usually issues in emotion of 
greater or less intensity; but the conduct is primary, the emotion 
secondary. It would not be far wrong to call emotion the by-product 
of conduct. The chief emphasis is not to be placed upon by- 
products. 

The unemotional man may come from his study of the Bible feel- 
ing that he is not an outcast from the household of faith. Chris- 
tianity has a place for his type of thought. I am convinced that 
pastors and teachers can help large numbers of the most thoughtful 
and most hard-working people under their charge by the plain state- 
ment of this fact. 
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THE SUPPLY OF EDUCATED MEN FOR THE 
MINISTRY? 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
University of Chicago 


This paper will limit itself, as seems appropriate in addressing the 
Religious Education Association, to the question of the supply of 
educated men for the ministry, and indeed, as is perhaps less appro- 
priate, mainly to that of men prepared for the ministry by both a . 
college and seminary course. 

I have collected the statistics of attendance at fifty-eight of the 
leading theological schools of the United States, covering a period 
of approximately a quarter-century. In this list are included prac- 
tically all which are intended especially for college graduates. From 
it I have intended to exclude all schools of a lower grade than this, 
and the foreign departments of such schools as maintain such depart- 
ments of a lower grade than I have indicated. I have not undertaken 
to exclude from the statistics the non-college graduates studying in 
schools whose work is intended for college graduates, even though 
in a few of the schools included in this list the college graduates are 
not over one-third of the whole number. 

Inasmuch as most theological schools are distinctly denominational 
in the sense that each draws almost exclusively from one denomina- 
tion, -and inasmuch as the facts respecting different denominations 
are very different, it has seemed best to present the statistics by 
groups, despite the fact that some schools are difficult to classify on 
this basis. ‘To meet the difficulty, certain schools have been included 
in two groups, though of course without duplication of their figures 
in the totals. | 

It will be seen from the following table that all these schools, 
taken together, had in 1881, 2,150 students; that in the next nine 
years they gained in round numbers 1,000 students; in the next five 

t Read before the Theological Seminaries Section of the Religious Education 
Association at Rochester, N. Y., Febuary 7, 1907. 
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STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE AT GRADUATE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 


STATES, 1880-1907 


1880-81 | 1889-90 | 1894-95 |1895-05.| 1905-6 | 1906-7 
545 | 783 |1,073 | 805 | 778] 74 
3 Reformed Presbyterian and United ’ 
88 | 109 | 132 | 105 95 | 117 
| x67] 223] 336] 283 260 | 266 
8 Congregational and United Brethren®| 323 | 526] 545 | 407 366] 365 
7 Baptist and Free Baptist7....... ssf 369 | 5341 751 | 714] 687] 680 
297 | 459 | 483°] 635 602 
| 234 | 291] 262 | 243] 251 
31 68 97 46 35 | 38 
2 Unitarian and undenominational?: .. 43 71 92 51 61 57 
4 Schools having an interdenomina- : 
tional constituency??............. 295 | 443 | 454| 4681/1 476 
Total, excluding duplicates........ 2,150 | 3,142 | 4,004 | 3,381 | 3,310 | 3,267 


2 Auburn, Lane, McCormick, Princeton, Allegheny, Union (Va.), Lebanon, Ken- 


tucky, San Francisco, Omaha, Union (N. Y.). 


3 Reformed Presbyterian Theological Seminary (Allegheny), Allegheny Theologi- 


cal Seminary (U. P.), Xenia Theological Seminary (U. P.). 


4 Theological Seminary of Reformed Church, Theological Seminary of Reformed 
Church in America (Lancasteg,, Pa.), Heidelberg Theological Seminary, Western 


Theological Seminary, Ursinus School of Theology, Mission House. 


5 Theological Seminary of United Synod (Mount Pleasant, S. C.), Evangelical 
Lutheran Seminary (Columbus, O.), Susquehanna School of Theology (Selinsgrove, 
Pa.), Lutheran Theological Seminary (Philadelphia), Theological Seminary Evangelical 
Lutheran (Chicago), Lutheran Theological Seminary (Gettysburg, Pa.), Wittenberg 
Theological Seminary (Springfield, O.), Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary 


(Wauwatosa, Wis.). 


6 Andover, Bangor, Chicago, Hartford, Oberlin, Pacific Union Biblical Seminary, 


(United Brethren) Dayton, O., Yale. 


7 Colgate, Newton, Rochester, Crozer, Louisville, Chicago, Cobb. The figures 
used for the University of Chicago are not those of total attendance, but include only 
students in the Graduate Divinity School in residence in the given year two or more 


quarters, i.e., six months or more. 


8 Boston University School of Theology, Drew Theological Seminary, Garrett 


Biblical Institute, Vanderbilt. 


9 Berkeley (Conn.) Divinity School, General Theological Seminary (N. Y.), 
Seabury Divinity School (Minn.), Western Theological Seminary (Griswold College), 
Theological Seminary (Cambridge), Nashotah House. 


x0 St. Lawrence, Ryder (Galesburg), Tufts. 


11 Meadville, Harvard. 


12 Union (N. Y.), Yale, Harvard, Chicago. 
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years, 850 students, reaching their maximum in 1894-95; that in the 
twelve years since that period they have lost over 700 students. Itis 
further worthy of notice that we are now apparently about at a stand- 
still, neither gaining markedly nor losing. 

It is beyond my power to state what were the causes that produced 
either the large gain of 1,850 in fourteen years, 86 per cent. of the 
number at the beginning of the period, or the marked diminution in 
numbers in the last twelve years. It is,evident, however, that it is 
time to inquire into these causes and to consider what can be done to 
remedy the situation. As bearing upon this latter question, atten- 
tion may be called to a fact or two, and one or two impressions 
expressed. 

Statistics obtained from the colleges of the country, though too 
incomplete to be worth printing, indicate strongly that the men 
entering the seminaries come today in very large proportion from 
the smaller colleges. Evidence, likewise too incomplete to tabulate, 
yet fairly decisive in its character, tends to show that the large major- 
ity of men who enter the theological school after a college course 
decided to do so before entering a college, and that not a few of those 
who enter college intending to enter the ministry abandon that purpose 
while in college. 

A third fact of possible significance is the rapid growth of a few 
theological schools in which theological work is begun not after a 
college course, but as a part of it or in connection with it. 

These facts convey several suggestions: 

1. It is easier to lead young men to decide to enter the ministry 
before they enter college than while they are in college. If successful 
efforts are to be made to increase the supply of men for the ministry, 
it is possible, not to say probable, that they must be made in the home, 
in the church, and in the academy, rather than in the college. The 
problem belongs to the mother and father and the pastor, more per- 
haps than to the college officer. 

2. Respecting the college student, the pressing problem is not so 
much to induce him to decide for the ministry as to prevent his aban- 
donment of a purpose already formed. No doubt some men who go 
to college intending to enter the ministry do wisely to change their - 
purpose. But presumably this is not true in the majority of cases. 
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3. This tendency of the college student to give up while in college 
the purpose to enter the ministry which he had when he entered, 
together with the growth of what we may well call the theological 
college, raises the question whether it may be possible and advisable 
to devise some plan by which professional study for the ministry may 
begin at an earlier point than it now does in our schools of the highest 
grade. It would not necessarily follow that the whole course. should 
be shortened thereby. This is surely not a time in which to take 
any step which would tend to diminish the number of men entering 
the ministry with a full and adequate preparation, or to shorten the 
course of the average student. But if to the number of those who 
now enter the ministry with college and seminary training it were 
possible to add a group of men who take up its work after a college 
course which has been in part theological and in part non-theological, 
or, by beginning professional study earlier, to hold for the ministry 
some of the men who now give up their purpose to enter it in the 
course of the four years of unprofessional work in college, this would 
seem to be clear gain. 


‘ 
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EXPOSITORY STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
VI. THE GIVING OF THE LAW AND THE DESERT WANDERINGS 


PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Gop Freps IsRAEL IN THE WILDERNESS: ExopUs 16:1-15? 
I. CRITICAL 


The present chapter is undoubtedly composite, but the analysis is beset 
with difficulties, due to frequent redaction. Vss. 1-3 and 9-13¢, however, 
are probably to be taken together and ascribed to P; vss. 4, 5, 135-15 given 
to J; while vss. 6-8 are to be regarded as a later accretion. Observe that 
vss. 6-8 are largely meaningless before vss. 9-13. In vss. 6-8 Moses 
promises food, though he is not empowered to do this until vss. 11 ff. In 
vss. 6-8 Jehovah’s glory is to be manifested in the act of sending food, in 
vs. 10 in the theophanic cloud. 

In the original J narrative the purpose of the manna-gift is lovingly dis- 
ciplinary, not judicial (vss. 4, 5). In P there seems to have been a confusion 
of the original manna-story of J with the quail-story of JE in Num., chap. 11, 
which tends to suggest a punitive character in the manna-gift. 

II. EXPOSITORY 

‘“Wilderness of Sin” (vs. 1): In Num. 33:11 a camp at the Red Sea is 
mentioned between Elim and Sin. This camp is usually located at the Wadi 
Tajibe. From here the road to Sinai branches into a northerly and a 
southerly route. As it is difficult to say which route the Israelites took, 
the location of Sin is doubtful. If the northern route was followed, Sin 
would be the plain of Debbet er Ramle. Our narrative describes the 
second event in the wilderness wanderings after the departure from the 
Red Sea. 

Vss. 4 and 5 seem to presuppose the sabbath law (cf. vss. 20-30). If so, 
they are either intended to explain the original promulgation of the sabbath 
law or else are anachronistic (cf. the implications of extensive legislation in 
vs. 28). 

Vs. 8 is the interpretation of vss. 6, 7. In the evening they shall know. 
that Jehovah redeemed them, and in the morning they shall see his glory 
through the flesh and bread given to them. 

1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 7, 1907. 
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The phrase ‘‘come before the Lord” (vs. 9) implies a definite place of 
worship, while the phrase ‘‘they looked toward the wilderness” (vs. 10) is 
vague and unintelligible. Num. 14:10 ff.; 16:19 ff.; 16:41, 42 (especially) ; 
20:1-6; Ex. 40:34; Lev. 9:1, suggest a reference to the tabernacle as the 
place of worship in vss. g—13@, and that we should read ‘‘they turned toward 
the tabernacle,”’ instead of, ‘‘they turned toward the wilderness.” This is 
confirmed by vss. 33, 34, where the “testimony” refers to the tables of 
stone which rested in the ark in the tabernacle (Ex. 25:16-21; 40:20; 
Num. 17:10). But Ex., chap. 16, is placed before the building of the taber- 
nacle! Again an obvious anachronism. 

‘And the quails went up” (vs. 13): Their appearance is as sudden as 
the whir of the actual bird, and their disappearance equally sudden. No 
trace of them is found in vss. 13)—36, and the reference to them is allusive 
(the quails), not self-explanatory. Apart from Num., chap. 11, the allusion 
to them would be unintelligible. In Num., chap. 11, they are sent in judg- 
ment because the people rebelled at eating the manna. Hence the sugges- 
tion of the punitive purpose of the manna-gift in P mentioned above, which 
is further confirmed by the introduction to P’s narrative (vss. 1-3) in 
which the murmuring of the people is emphasized, naturally demanding 
punishment, and by the appearance of the glory of Jehovah (vss. 9, 10) 
which was to vindicate Moses and Aaron and rebuke the people (cf. Num. 
14:10 ff.; 16:19 ff.; 16:41, 42).. 

Migrations of quails are frequently observed in this general region in 
the spring (cf. the date in vs. 1). Manna is also a natural product of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, still called by the natives “heavenly manna.” The 
three biblical parallels (Ex. 16:14, 31; Num. 11: 7-9) answer in a measure 
to the natural product, but the peculiar characteristics ascribed to it in vss. 
4, 5, 16-18, 19-30; Deut. 8:16; Josh. 5:12, differentiate the biblical manna 
as unmistakably miraculous. The narrative, in the case of both the quails 
and the manna, is based on natural phenomena, but intends to record a 
miracle and must be accepted as such, or rejected as an allegorizing legend 
founded on the actual conditions of life in the peninsula. The word 
“manna ”’ itself is of unknown derivation. Vss. 15 and 31 record a popular 
etymology. 

Ill. SUGGESTIONS 

1. The tragic power of physical discomforts to destroy spiritual aspira- 
tion or the danger of penury (vss. 1-3). The people had set out from 
Egypt in a mighty enthusiasm to meet Jehovah and to learn his will, but 
within a few weeks the hardships of the wilderness had driven from their 
minds all longings but those for a square meal. It is the old warfare 
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between the senses and the soul—the old temptation to magnify the 
things seen at the expense of the things unseen, to imagine that the 
tangible has more real substance and is more satisfying than the 
spiritual. Bound for the Mount of God, men long for the fleshpots 
of Egypt. Perhaps the pathos of it all is even greater than the folly 
of it. 

2. Sufficiency is better than satiety or the danger of riches (vss. 4, 5). 
““A day’s portion every day,’”’ and on the sixth day—i.e., at a crisis—a 
double amount! A needed lesson in a land so lavish in its bounty as ours! 
The generous flow of its great rivers, its boundless prairies, its untold wealth 
of forest, soil, and mine, all suggest prodigality, and we realize in these 
days the power of suggestion. In such a land the prayer of Agur (Prov. 
30:8) is difficult to pray. It is hard for us to avoid excess in our habits 
of life and exaggeration in our modes of thinking, and to accustom our- 
selves to the idea of adequacy, of proportion, which means harmony, 
which means serene, abiding joy. : 

3. As against the wear of penury and the waste of riches, the manna- 
gift teaches us the lesson of the helpful discipline of daily needs. As a 
wilderness product and emblem of its scanty fare, the manna stands for the 
hardship of the wilderness (Num. 11:4 ff.; 21:5). As such it may properly 
symbolize the bread which is eaten in the sweat of the brow in life’s pil- 
grimage, the bread that stands for the struggle of life. Shall we hate this 
fare as the Israelites did, and let the struggle embitter us; or shall we look 
for a higher meaning in this struggle? For manna is also the symbol of 
God’s chastening love, given to prove Israel and to do them good (vs. 4; 
Deut. 8:3, 16). And so the bread which stands for the struggle of life 
may also stand for its perfecting discipline. The sting of the struggle is 
then diawn; its bitterness changed to blessing. But the manna is also 
“bread of heaven” (Neh. 9:15), and as such a symbol of God’s loving 
providence; so the bread of daily life may symbolize, not only a struggle 
to be endured, a discipline to be patiently acquiesced in, but a providence 
to be gratefully accepted and enjoyed. But finally the manna is trans- 
muted into angel’s food (Ps. 78:25; A. V. gives correct sense); so the 
bread of daily life, symbol of bitter struggle, of loving discipline, of kindly 
providence, is at length refined into an earnest of still higher gifts, and the 
manna, originally a symbol of the desert, becomes in the end a type of Christ 
himself (John, chap. 6) and of the heavenly joys (Rev. 2:17). Shall we 
not find Christ himself and spiritual joy in the discipline of our daily life ? 
In the thought of the manna-gift the grace at table should become one of the 
most beautiful of spiritual exercises, instead of, as it often is, one of the 
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most meaningless of forms, and the petition, ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread,” expands into an all-inclusive prayer.? 


THE DECALOGUE: Exopus 20:1-113 
I. CRITICAL 


1. Original form.—The fact of two variant recensions raises this 
question. 

The Decalogue, when carefully examined, is found to be composed of 
brief, sententious commands (cf. especially Ex. 20:13-17), and of expansions 
which either further elucidate the commands (cf. vss. 4b, 5a, 10, 176) or 
give the motives for their observance (vss. 50,6, 76,11,12b). These expan- 
sions are later accretions. When they are removed the symmetry of the 
Decalogue is more obvious. In its present Hebrew form there are 146 
words in the first five commands, and only 26 in the last five—a suspicious 
disproportion. Not all of the expansions are vitally connected with their 
respective commands (see below). This is surprising in what purports to 
be a closely knit résumé of “‘the whole duty of man.” We would expect 
each word to be indispensable to the perfect whole. The expansions do not 
supplement or support each other. Contrast the germinal commands 
which, taken together, constitute a self-supporting system. The main 
variations in the two recensions are in the expansions (actually two inde- 
pendent “reasons annexed’”’ to the fourth command!). This incidentally 
testifies to their later origin. Hence, in discussing date and authorship of 
the Decalogue the expansions are to be omitted from consideration. 

2. Date and authorship.—The answer to this question does not affect 
the value of the Decalogue as one of the supreme expressions of ethical 
religion. This value is inherent, and not conferred upon it by a name; 
e.g., that of Moses. The desire to maintain the Mosaic authorship of the 
Decalogue is for the most part due to inspiration theories which hold that 
inspiration is necessary to the authentication rather than to the discovery 
of truth. But moral truth, as selj-authenticating, does not need inspired 
authentication, while for historical facts such authentication is as irrelevant 
as for the facts of geology or chemistry. In proportion as the facts are 
scientifically doubtful, doubt will be cast upon the inspiration supposed to 
authenticate them. In proportion as they are scientifically credible, they 
do not require such authentication. But the answer does affect vitally our 


2 Consult also the beautiful allegory of the manna in the Wisdom of Solomon, 
16:20 ff. 

3 In this section the International Sunday-School Lessons for July 14 and 21 are 
treated together. 
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conception of the historical development of the religion of Israel. In other 
words, while dogmatically of no importance, it is historically of great 
importance. 

If the Decalogue is Mosaic, we have at the outset of Israel’s history a 
highly developed conception of God and of religion as a fundamentally 
ethical affair. Mosaic religion could not then have been simply a some- 
what advanced nature-worship, and the great prophetic movement which 
began with Amos in the eighth century must be regarded as a revival of 
Mosaic ideals rather than a revolution in these ideals. If the Decalogue 
is not Mosaic, there is no suitable historical background to serve as a second 
cause for it until we arrive at the eighth century, and we must regard the 
prophets rather than Moses as the real founders of the Hebrew religion, in 
so far as it is the forerunner of Christianity. 

There are two main lines of argument against the Mosaic authorship 
of the Decalogue: that from the character of the commands, and that from 
its relationship to other codes of law. It is urged that the command against 
images could not have been Mosaic, as images were employed in the Jehovah 
worship in the early period of Israelitic history, was the form of the state 
religion in the northern kingdom, and was unrebuked by Elijah and Elisha; 
and that the Decalogue as a whole, in its almost exclusive insistence upon 
the ethical at the cost of the ceremonial (the sabbath law being the only 
reference to the ceremonial), breathes the spirit of eighth-century prophecy 
in its revolt against the whole ceremonial system. Again, the relationship 
of the Decalogue to ‘‘The little Book of the Covenant” (Ex. 20:22—23 :33) 
on the one hand, and to the Jahwistic Decalogue (Ex. 34:11-26) on the 
other, is held to testify to its late origin. These corpora, it is claimed, 
represent the more primitive stage of Hebrew religion, which is concerned 
chiefly with the ceremonial, whereas the Decalogue reflects the more 
advanced stage in which the will of God is summed up in a moral code. 

The view that the Decalogue is a classic precipitate of the prophetic move- 
ment is certainly most attractive from the point of view of a progressive 
revelation, and if it could be made clear that Ex., chap. 34, really contains 
a decalogue, as Goethe was the first to suggest, the case against Ex. 20:1-17 
would be very strong, for we should have a contradictory tradition as to 
what the Decalogue really was. But the interpretation of Ex., chap. 34, 
is-by no means certain. 

On the contrary, the existence of an imageless worship at Jerusalem 
and the fact that the prophets assumed that the people were conscious that 
they had inherited an advanced conception of God and an ethically consti- 
tuted religion, favor a preprophetic, hence a Mosaic, origin of the Decalogue. 
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Il. EXPOSITORY 
The specific commands.—The preface (vs. 2) gives the authority of the 
Decalogue. The custom of naming the deity points to the polytheistic 
background out of which the Decalogue has emerged, in which the various 


gods were distinguished by names. The use of it in our day is so far forth _ 


an anachronism, and has, in fact, largely been relegated to hymnology. 
Yet it is useful in aiding us to personalize the deity. Thus, at the outset, 
the Decalogue is seen to be historically conditioned. This fact is still more 
obvious in the expansion (vs. 2b). The Decalogue is nationalistically 
formulated. As Luther long ago observed: ‘“‘We Christians were never 
brought out of Egypt.” The preface is therefore significant for us only 
when interpreted by analogy and symbolically. 

The first command.—Henotheistic rather than distinctly monotheistic; 
i. e., the existence of other gods is not expressly denied (cf. Ex. 15:11). 
The vital force in this command is seen in its steady expansion from its 
repudiation of the worship of other gods to the denial of their existence. In 
it lay potentially the death sentence upon Pan. It is the fountain from 
which flowed the river which was to cleanse the Augean stables of 
polytheism, and make our modern civilization religiously sanitary. 

The second command.—The rabbinic, Roman Catholic, and Lutheran 
tradition combines vss. 3 and 4-6 into‘one command. This isin a measure 
justified by the present text. The prohibition of polytheism in vs. 3 is only 
specialized in the prohibition of idols in vss. 4, 5a. But on this view, in order 
to secure the number ten, either vs. 2 was regarded as the first command, or 
vs. 17 was divided into two on the basis of the deuteronomic text. Neither 
of these alternatives is exegetically possible. Hence the premise that 
requires them is untenable. Therefore vss. 4 (except the first clause) and 5a 
must be regarded as a later expansion which has obscured the meaning of 
the command—a supposition confirmed by the obscurity of the construction 
of the second clause in Hebrew. (The different italicized words in the A. V. 
[followed by the American R. V.] and the English R. V. reflect the diffi- 
culty.) In the original form the second command is a clear advance upon 
the first, and not a specification under it: Do not worship other gods than 
Jehovah (against polytheism); do not worship Jehovah under any other 
form (against all that makes for an unspiritual conception of Jehovah). 
This command is the necessary supplement to the first in the purification 
of the god-idea. Yet Luther profoundly pointed out in his contest with 
Carlstad that there is a ceremonial and transient element in this command 
which has been abrogated by such considerations as those advanced by 
Paul in I Cor., chap. 8. We would scarcely accuse Michael Angelo of 
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idolatry for painting his picture of the creation of Adam, though it was 
undoubtedly an infraction of the letter of this command. 

The secondary character of ‘‘the reason annexed” is clear from its 
double relationship to the first and to the present form of the second com- 
mand, which has also led to the merging of the two into one, and from the fact 
that it has been adapted from Ex. 34:6, 7 and Num, 14:18 (cf. Jer. 32:18), 
where the thought of love stands first, to its present context, where the 
thought of hate stands first. The thought of love really has no business 
here (cf. Ex. 34:14). Yet this profound characterization of God, in which 
mercy and truth are met together, righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other, serves to heighten the moral power of the god-idea seen in 
the first two commands. 

The punishment of the children for the sins of the fathers belongs to 
the primitive conception of the solidarity of the family, which was empha- 
sized almost to the exclusion of the importance of the individual as such. 
The tragedy of heredity compels us to acknowledge a measure of historical 
truth in this conception, but its theodicy may not be understood till the 
curtain of history has been raised on the last act of the drama. 

‘‘Love to thousands” means to thousands of generations, i. e., infinitely 
(cf. Deut. 7:9). Love, not punishment, is the ultimate fact in the uni- 
verse. We live,thank God, in a developing kosmos, not in an increasing 
chaos. 

The third command.—‘‘Name” in Hebrew stands for character, per- 
sonality. To speak the name of God irreverently, as in the use of magic 
formulas, false prophecy, cursing, blasphemy, is to treat God himself with 
irreverence. This command will guard the sacredness of God’s person, 
and inculcate reverence, awe, and the spirit of worship. In so doing it 
expresses the very essence of the religion of Israel, which is often technically 
called “the fear of Jehovah,” and illustrates how this religion may still 
make a much-needed contribution to our modern life. In a democratic 
age and country the doctrine of equality is apt to weaken the feeling of 
reverence. Ruskin has criticized the United States as the land whose 
mission it is to turn all sacred things into a joke. A hard saying, possibly 
exaggerated, yet no one would assert that we have outgrown the third com- 
mand. A religion that has outgrown it has lost the sense of mystery and 
has become resolved into rationalism. 

The fourth command.—This is the one frankly ceremonial command in 
the Decalogue. It is significant that of all the ceremonial system which 
was so permeated by the idea of sacrifice, this! command should be singled 
out. If the Decalogue is really a precipitate of prophecy, this can be 
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easily understood. It is a rite least liable to become an opus operatum, 
and of all ceremonies has shown itself most serviceable in the promotion 
of spiritual and ethical, i.e., prophetical, religion. In the humani- 


‘tarian conception of the day in the deuteronomic recension it has also 


proved the greatest social and economic gift which the Hebrews have con- 


tributed to civilization. But in the laudable desire to perpetuate its spiri- 


tual and physical advantages we are not to be enticed into basing its 
observance upon false premises. 

Two reasons are “‘annexed ”’ for its observance: the cosmological (vs. 11) 
and the humanitarian (Deut. 5:14), 15). The perpetual obligation of the 
sabbath has been regularly based upon the former reason as supposedly 
involving a law of nature which at the same time, because of its position in a 
code of natural morality, was also considered to be a fundamentally moral 
law. 

This position is critically untenable, because the cosmology of Genesis 
upon which this “natural law” is based has been abandoned ; because the 
history of the sabbath teaches that in its origin it was almost certainly a 
lunar festival, associated with the feast of the new moon and quite possibly, 
though not as yet demonstrably, of Babylonian, or at least primitive Semitic, 
origin; as such it has no more claim to the authority of a natural law than 
the parallel feast of the new moon; because this cosmological reason is 
evidently an after-thought. Vs. 11 belongs to the secondary expansion of the 
fourth command, and must be later than Deuteronomy; for the Deuterono- 
mist would scarcely have ventured to supplant it with his humanitarian 
reason, and, further, it is clearly dependent on the late Priest’s Code 
(Gen. 2:2, 3). 

This position. is ethically undesirable, because the command to rest on 
one day in seven is essentially as non-moral as would be a command to 
sleep eight hours in twenty-four, and to consider observance of a cere- 
monial rite as in itself a matter of fundamental morality is always ethically 
dangerous; because the history of the sabbath again teaches the actuality 
of this danger, for the ceremonial observance of the day soon came to be 
regarded as an end in itself, and so totally superseded the humanitarian 
idea that in the post-exilic Priest’s Code the death penalty is attached to 
its violation (Ex. 31:12-17; 35:1-3; Num. 15:32-36). The final out- 
come was the unlovely sabbath of the scribes and Pharisees who ‘‘ watched 
Him to see whether he would heal on the Sabbath day.” 

Finally, this position is historically non-Christian, because the Jews 
themselves regarded it as a specifically Jewish institution (Ezek. 20: 12-24; 
Ex. 31:12-17; also Deut. 5:15 and Isa. 56:1-8); because Christ revived 
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the humanitarian reason for sabbath observance (Mark 2:27). But this, 
in the nature of the case, cannot be regarded as a perpetually obligatory 
moral and natural law, for humanitarian agencies must change with chan- 
ging conditions, and hence Paul actually abrogates the sabbath (Col. 2:16; 
compare the significant omission of the necessity for sabbath observance 
among gentile Christians in the decree of the Jerusalem council, Acts 
15:22-29); and in this he was followed by the early church, by Luther, 
and by Calvin. 

The Christian church celebrates, not the Jewish sabbath, but the 
Lord’s Day—a memorial of the resurrection of Christ. But it would forfeit 
an inestimable privilege if it failed to incorporate with the Lord’s Day 
observance the deuteronomic humanitarian idea of the sabbath which was 
emphasized by Christ; for by this blend it can again reunite a purely 
religious idea with one of the most useful agencies for social service that 
the world has yet discovered. The authority for such an observance will 
then be found in love to Christ and to our neighbor, and the sabbath, like 
Christmas, will come to the world as a gift, and not as a law for the infrac- 
tion of which a death penalty is prescribed. 

The fijth command.—This is to be construed with the first four under the 
caption of religion, not with the last five. ‘The commands were tradition- 
ally regarded as ten in number, written on two tables of stone (Deut. 24:13; 
5:22; 10:4; Ex. 34:1, 28). This at once suggests the division into two 
pentads. The fifth, like the fourth a positive command, would naturally 
go with it. Primitive society looked upon the family as a religious rather 
than a social unit. The parent stands in the place of God to the child. 
His power is almost absolute (Ex. 21:7; Num. 30:6). Disobedience or 
dishonor to a parent, as to God, is punishable with death (Ex. 21:15,17; 
Deut. 21:18-22; Lev. 24:15). While with us the earthly father, as the 
Heavenly Father, is more a father and less a master, the religious view of 
the family underlying this command is in sad need of reaffirmation. If 
the family is regarded simply as a social unit, marriage will be regarded 
only as a civil contract, and what is based solely on civil law may be properly 
annulled by the same. The conception of the family as a religious unit 
will be the strongest safeguard against the prevalent laxity in our views of 
the obligation of family ties, and on this view we may hope to see the family 
altar fire rekindled. 

The “‘reason annexed” does not belong specifically to this command 
and is secondary (cf. Deut. 4:40; 5:30; 6:2; 11:19; 22:7). 

The sixth command protects the right to life. Again a germinal 
command with the power of life and growth within it (cf. Matt. 5:21-26). 
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As protecting the right to life it may be referred, not only to direct man- 
slaughter, but to indirect manslaughter, and thus becomes a protest against 
the reckless disregard of the sacredness of life in our modern civilization. 
The modern conscience is becoming squeamish about war which costs too 
much, but is still deaf to the cry of the spilt blood in sweat-shop, tenement, 
and railroad yard, and willing to feed with human fuel the vast, wealth- 
producing machinery of modern industrialism. - 

The seventh command protects the right to the wife, originally considered 
to be a property right. Positively expressed, it did not mean ‘‘be chaste,” 
but “‘respect the family of your neighbor as you would respect his other 
property.” This is clear from the collocation of this command with the 
others guarding natural rights, from the fact that it was customary to buy 
the wife (cf. especially Ex. 22:15, 16, where the violation of a virgin is a 
wrong done, not to her, but to the father because her market value was 
lessened), and from the fact that concubinage was especially provided 
for (Ex. 21:7-11). But again this command is able to keep pace with 
the advancing moral ideal as to the sanctity of the marriage relation (cf. 
Matt. 5:27-32). Froma command protecting the most precious property 
right it grows naturally into a command protecting the purity of the family. 
The gradually increasing importance attached to this law is reflected even 
in the history of the text of the Decalogue. In the Septuagint B of Exodus 
and Deuteronomy it precedes the commands against murder and theft. 
So also in Philo and Rom. 13:9. : 

The eighth command protects the right to property generally. The 
main expansion here has been, not in the command, but in the manifold 
ways of transgressing it, from the tricks of the artful dodger to the strategy 
of high finance. 

The ninth command protects the right to a judicially “square deal,’’ in 
keeping with the yearning after equity which sighs throughout the Old 
Testament. Itis not originally a prohibition aimed against deceit generally, 
nor even, more specifically, against calumny and slander (as in Ex. 23:1). 
It probably left out of view even the right of a foreigner to truth in court, 
for “‘neighbor’’ means fellow-countryman. This command was therefore, 
originally, much restricted in its scope. But it was aimed at one of the 
greatest abuses in the ancient Orient, where justice was almost unknown, 
and it was the transgression of this command that brought our Lord him- 
self to the cross (Matt. 26:59). But the right to truth before the human 
judge will naturally enlarge into the right to truth before the heavenly 
Judge; i. e., to the right to truth always and everywhere. 

The tenth command touches the inner life, and thus becomes the climax 
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of the second table, including the preceding commands and deepening 
them. It is the exegetical justification of Christ’s profound expansions of 
the Decalogue in the Sermon on the Mount, and at the same time reveals 
the distance at which man stands from Christ’s ideal (Rom. 7:7). 

In Exodus “house’’ means household, and is inclusive of all that follows, 
which is thus seen to be an explanatory accretion. ‘Wife’ is here not 
subordinated to “‘house,” but stands first in the explanatory clause as the 
most important factor in the household. In Deuteronomy “house”? is 
mistakenly interpreted as ‘‘dwelling,’’ and hence the position of ‘“‘wife”’ is 
changed in order to preserve the idea of her importance, which has been 
further emphasized by the use of the two different verbs (“‘covet” and 
“‘desire’”’”). The deuteronomic text is clearly secondary, and hence cannot 
be utilized to support the Roman Catholic and Lutheran view that we 
have here really two commands. 


I. RESUME AND FINAL SUGGESTIONS 


While a historical criticism shows that the form of the Decalogue is 
nationalistic, the original meaning of some of the commands limited in 
their scope, and the obligation of others (e. g., the fourth and in a certain 
sense the second) as ceremonial laws, transient, not permanent, it also 
reveals the marvelous character of this code in the following particulars: 

1. In the potential value of its separate commands. They have the 
power of a consistent expansion, which will do no violence to their original 
meaning. Each law is so framed that its ethical capacity is larger than its 
original ethical content. Its architectural scheme has been planned on 
such a large and noble scale that, like the Cathedral of Cologne, it has 
taken centuries to realize the plan, but when completed the capstone is 
found to be in perfect accord with the suggestion of the foundation stone. 
The historical and exegetical propriety of expanding and adapting the Deca- 
logue to the varying needs of other men, of other times, is found in the 
expansions to which its own text has been subjected and in the expansions 
to which Christ subjected it, which were only the further application of the 
principle involved in the tenth command, the climax of the second table. 

2. In the potential value of each table as a whole. In the first table we 
have enunciated the germinal principle of monotheism (first command), the 
germinal principle of the spirituality of the one God (second command), 
together giving a purified idea of God; the general requirements of rever- 
ence and sincerity (third command) and self-sacrifice—i. e., in the surrender 
of time (fourth command), together giving a purified idea of worship in 
which the temptation of ceremonialism is reduced to a minimum by the 
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exclusion of the sacrificial system with its possibilities of priest-craft; 
finally, the general principle of the religious value of the family as the unit 
of society, by means of which the transition to the second table which deals 
with human relationships is effected. In the latter we have enunciated 
the general principles of the inviolable sacredness of the right to life, to the 
wife, as symbol of the family unity and honor, to property, to justice; all 
finally summed up and deepened in the tenth command, which reveals 
the well-spring of all human action, and thus potentially covers the whole 
field of human relationships. In the first table there is a descending scale 
from God in heaven to the human father, his nearest analogue on earth. 
In the second table there is an ascending scale from the consideration of 
rights to the consideration of motive, thus suggesting how all public 
morality is finally determined by the intangible things of the spirit. 

3- In the potential value of the two tables is their union. Herein lies 
the absolute uniqueness of the Decalogue. It accomplished what no other 
code of antiquity accomplished—the indissoluble union of religion and 
morals. Religion without morals disintegrates into the rottenness of 
superstition, full of maggots and all uncleanness. Morals without religion 
lack the power of life and petrify into legality. A worm-eaten log or a 
petrified stump is a sad contrast to the living, fruitful tree. 

Neither Moses himself nor the historical criticism of Moses can really 
dash in pieces the tables of stone. They remain a monument, more 
enduring than bronze, to the divine origin of the Hebrew religion 


Tue GoLpEN Catr: Exopus 32:1-8, 30-354 
I. CRITICAL 


Chap. 32 stands in the Sinai section of the Hexateuch (Ex. 19:24 (25- 
31p), 32-34), in which the J and E sources have become badly entangled 
through repeated redactions. Yet three fairly well-defined strata may be 
discovered in the literary deposits of this chapter. 

Vss. 25-29, the narrative of the institution of the Priesthood of Levi, 
probably represent the oldest stratum (E* or J ?), and reflect a real oppo- 
sition encountered by Moses in his attempt to consolidate the nomad 
Hebrew tribes on a new religious basis. Vss. 1-6, 15-20 (21-24 ?), 35, 
the narrative of the golden calf, are an eighth-century reformulation of the 
tradition in vss. 25-29, in which the opposition to Moses is construed as a 
relapse into image-worship. The narrator (probably E?) will discredit the 
calf-worship of the kingdom of the ten tribes, introduced as the official wor- 
ship by Jeroboam I, and is the immediate predecessor or contemporary of 

4 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 28, 1907. 
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Amos and Hosea, and the ally of prophecy in its war upon this worship. In 
other words, the critical view regards the story of the golden calf as reflect- 
ing feelings and conditions in the period of the Hebrew monarchies rather 
than in the age of Moses. Finally, vss. 7-14 and 30-34, the intercession of 
Moses, are later supplements by writers of the deuteronomic school, in 
which the stern founder of the nation, who was ready to crush opposition 
by massacre, has gradually become glorified into the mediator with God 
through whom the nation was preserved.. That vss. 7-14 and 30-34 
belong to a different stratum from the other sections of the chapter is 
obvious. In these verses Moses intercedes with God in behalf of the 
people; in the rest of the chapter he is angry with and punishes the people. 


Il. EXPOSITORY 


“Make us gods” (vs. 1); R. V. margin, ‘“‘a god”: The singular con- 
struction, though not without analogy, is harsh at vs. 1, and almost intoler- 
able at vss. 4b and 8b. Yet but one calf is intended (cf. vss. §, 8a). 
I Kings 12:28 is verbally almost identical with Ex. 32:4), 8b, and in Kings 
the plural, referring to two calves, is appropriate. Probably these clauses 
are taken from Kings and have influenced the number in the preceding 
context (an illustration of the close relationship between the narrative of 
the golden calf and the calf-worship of Jeroboam). ‘‘A molten calf” (vs. 4a); 
The peculiar wording of vs. 4 (the image seems to be carved before it is 
cast) and the fact that it could be burned (vs. 19) suggest that there are 
probably two variant traditions as to the material of the calf. The data 
may, of course, be harmonized into the idea of a wooden calf overlaid with 
gold. According to vs. 5 (a feast to Jehovah), the calf is evidently a symbol 
of Jehovah. This is, therefore, not an abandonment of the Jehovah- 
worship, but only of what was considered at one time to be the proper 
method of his worship. The calf, or perhaps better, young steer, was a 
favorite symbol among the Semites. It is associated with the Assyro- 
Babylonian storm-god Adad, and especially with the Phoenician Baal 
through which it came to the Greeks in the legend of Europa and the bull 
(i.e. Astarte and Zeus-Baal), and possibly in the legend of the Minataur. 
The use of the bull as a symbol of Jehovah among the Hebrews was probably 
aboriginal and instinctive, and Jeroboam I did not violate, but rather 
favored, traditional sanctities in adopting it. Later, under the spiritual- 
izing influence of prophecy, the calf-worship was repudiated as tending to 
confuse Jehovah with Baal, and our narrative reflects this later view in all 
probability. The Philonic and patristic view, that the Hebrew bull- 
worship originated in Egypt, and is to be connected more especially with 
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the Apis- and Mnevis-worship, must be rejected. Primitive theology 
would not have attributed the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt to Egyptian 
gods. 

In vss. 7 and 8 God informs Moses of the people’s sin. In vss. 15 ff. 
Moses apparently learns of it through his own observations. This shows 
that vss. 7 and 8 are probably to be taken with vss. 9-14 as a part of the 
later supplement. 

“Thy book” (vs. 32): i. e., the book of life, in which the names of God’s 
chosen ones were written, a very individualizing religious conception 
(cf. Isa. 4:3; Ps. 139:16; 69:29; Mal. 3:16; Dan. 12:1; also Ezek. 13:9 
and I Sam. 25:29). The Babylonians also had their tablets of fate in 
which the life-fortunes of the individual were decreed, and also the tablets 
upon which his good deeds or sins were recorded (cf. Isa. 65:6; Neh. 13:14; 
Dan. 7-10). The doctrine of predestination has a very ancient pedigree. 

Vss. 33: Vicarious intercession is accepted (vss. 9-14), but not vicarious 
suffering. Contrast the profounder view of Isa. 53. 

angel” (vs. 34): Whether equivalent here to “‘my presence,” i. e., 
to Jehovah himself (cf. 23:20 ff.; 33:2, 14), or to Jehovah’s representative, 
is doubtful . 

According to vs. 34b the punishment is postponed; according to vs. 35 
it is inflicted. Vs. 35 is to be connected with vss. 19, 20, or 21-24. 


Il. SUGGESTIONS 


1. The danger of a false worship of the true God. In the present case 
this was through an inappropriate use of symbolism. Symbolism has its 
uses. The inability to realize the unseen and abstract justifies it. Men 
must depend on the tangible and illustrative. Speech is symbolic, the 
sign of thought. Poetry, music, art are symbolic. They suggest more 
than they actually express. When the tendency of symbolism is to suggest 
something beyond and above itself, it is legitimate and wholesome. But 
the dangers of symbolism are obvious. (a) In the direction of elaboration. 
The more difficult and spiritual the thing to be symbolized, the more elabo- 
rate the symbolism is apt to become. Instead of being an open window to 
the sky, it becomes a veil whose elaborate design attracts and holds the eye 
to itself. This is the danger of ceremonialism in worship. (6) In the 
direction of materialization. Instead of assisting the mind to rise through 
the material to the spiritual, it panders to the weakness of the mind by 
conforming the spiritual to the material. Instead of kindling the imagina- 
tion, it quenches it. This is the danger of idolatry. The history of Israel, 
with its calf-worship, shows the effects of the latter tendency. The history 
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of Judah, with its imageless worship, but elaborate ceremonial, shows 
the evils of the former tendency. The meaning of the prophetic move- 
ment is found in its opposition to both tendencies. In the Roman Catholic 
form of Christianity the same dangers are manifested in a crass and obvious 
form. Rome, like ancient Israel, expresses its instincts in material symbols 
of ceremonial and image-worship, and oftentimes with as fatal conse- 
quences. But is not Protestantism exposed to parallel or analogous 
dangers, though in a mofe refined and subtler form? Protestantism 
expresses its instincts in intellectual symbols, as the creeds have often been 
called, as signs of Christian faith. These also have their place and uses. 
They seek to clarify our ideas of God. But most of our creeds have been 
born in sectarian controversy. They often superficially clarify only because 
they limit the idea of God. The God of these creeds, while in form the 
God of the whole earth, is in essence an intellectual idol, for in them 
definition becomes limitation, and limitation is of the essence of idolatry. 
The present demand for simplification in theology and creedal statement is 
in line with the prophetic movement in its desire to pass beyond both the 
material form and the purely intellectual formula to a more spiritual religion. 

2. Two other lessons may be learned from this chapter: (a) The 
supreme disgrace of religious leadership—to be molded by rather than to 
mold popular opinion, symbolized by Aaron. (6) The supreme glory of 
religious leadership—the willingness to be blotted out for the sake of one’s 
fellow-men, symbolized by Moses. Only before such a man does God’s 
angel go. 
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Development of the Conception of Christ in the Gospels 


Rev. W. C. Allen, of Oxford University, author of the new Commentary 
on the Gos pel of Matthew, shows how the apostolic conception of Jesus grew 
during the apostolic age, as evidenced by the advanced view of Christ 
which the Gospel of Matthew presents as compared with the Gospel of 
Mark. He says: It is evident that contemplation of the life of the Lord, 
and reflection upon his person and work, and all that it meant for human 
life; and the deepening reverence that springs spontaneously from the life 
of meditation upon his words and from spiritual communion with him, 
and from worship of God in his name, were gradually leading Christian 
writers, partly to refine and purify, partly to make careful choice, of the 
language in which they described his life. In connection with his Sacred 
Person the choicest words only must be used—choicest not for splendor or 
beauty of sound or of suggestion, but as conveying in the simplest and most 
direct way the greatest amount of truth about him with the least admixture 
of wrong emphasis. In this respect the Synoptic Gospels present in minia- 
ture the same process that afterward took place on a larger scale in the 
history of the creeds. Already the gospel-writers found themselves com- 
mitted to the task of describing the life of One whom they knew to have 
been a truly human person, whom yet they believed to have been an incar- 
nation of the Eternal. 


The Use of the Logia in the Gospel of Matthew 


In addition, Mr. Allen confirms the commonly accepted hypothesis that 
our first gospel is based chiefly upon the Gospel of Mark and the 
Matthaean Logia. The Gospel of Mark has been taken up almost wholly 
into the first gospel, with little rearrangement, but with a large amount of 
minute modification. The Matthaean Logia was also taken up quite fully 
and arranged in connection with the Mark material. So that our first 
gospel as regards its narrative material is chiefly taken from the Gospel of 
Mark, and as regards its discourse material is chiefly taken from the Logia. 
The Matthaean Logia, Mr. Allen says, was a collection of Christ’s teachings 
containing isolated sayings, sayings grouped into discourses, and parables. 
If there was any particular arrangement or order observed, it is of course 
not possible now to rediscover it. One of the longer discourses was prob- 
ably the Sermon on the Mount; but as this now stands in the first gospel 
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it has been enlarged by the editor, who has inserted sayings from other 
parts of the Logia. There were also in all probability in the Logia a 
group of eschatological sayings, and groups of parables. The view is 
preferred that the Logia was written in Aramaic; however, the editor of 
the first gospel did not himself translate this Aramaic into Greek, but used 
a Greek translation of it. He thinks Luke also used the Logia, but that 
he worked from a different Greek form of it. 


New Knowledge upon the New Testament from the Papyri 


Professor Adolf Deissmann, of the University of Heidelberg, who is 
making such helpful contributions to New Testament study by gathering 
the evidence from the recently recovered inscriptions and papyri of New 
Testament times, says this new light has a threefold direct value: (1) It 
has taught us to judge rightly of the language of the New Testament, which 
is written in the non-literary speech of the people; (2) It has heightened 
our appreciation of these non-literary writings by teaching us to distinguish 
between popular and artistic varieties of literary work; (3) It has taught 
us to reconstruct with fairness and greater accuracy the popular religious 
environment in which the great religious transformation produced by 
Christianity took place. We now see primitive Christianity, not with 
dogmatic theological eyes, but with sympathy for simple religion, especially 
for the vigorous religion of the masses. We now recognize that the char- . 
acter of Jesus is wholly, and that that of Paul is practically, untheological 
and predogmatic, the primitive Christianity having a lofty simplicity. 


The Advance in New Testament Lexicography 


In the same article, in the Expository Times for April, Professor Deiss- 
mann speaks strongly of the need of a new lexicon of New Testament 
Greek. Without failing to recognize the valuable work that has been 
done in this line since Pasor published the first special lexicon of the New 
Testament in 1619 down to the latest lexicon, by Thayer in 1887, he shows 
how the recently recovered material and the advance of philological science 
make it necessary for us to go once more completely over the ground of New 
Testament lexicography and produce an entirely new lexicon. It is to be 
recognized that every word has its history, and that this history must be 
searched out from the earliest time in which we can trace it, through the 
various stages of its use, until it finds a place in the New Testament. No 
work can be too careful or too exhaustive when the object is to re-create 
the background to any saying of Jesus or Paul or John whereby we may 
determine how men of the first Christian century understood and were 
bound to understand them. : 
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Theological Tendencies 


Recent numbers of the Homiletic Review have a symposium on ‘‘Present- 
Day Theology,” in which Professors James Orr, H. C. Sheldon, W. N. 
Clarke, W. F. Adeney, and others set forth what seem to them to be the 
essentials of present-day theology as a system of faith in the church. There 
is not much satisfaction in this symposium for Dr. Campbell. Perhaps 
this is as it should be. The position taken by Dr. Campbell in his recent 
volume, New Theology, is not that of the church at large, and is not even 
that of the progressive wing of the church. It is always unsafe to generalize 
from one’s own individual position to that of the church, or even a school 
in the church. Conservatives are as much to be reckoned with as radicals. 
The discussion just now on in England is not likely to be duplicated in 
America. In this country theology is moving along a different line, and is 
more in the hands of really systematic and unrhetorical thinkers. The 
theology of the preacher and that of the teacher of theology are not always 
the same, but in the long run it will be the preacher that will give the set 
to theological opinion. ‘The symposium indicates that theology in America 
is proceeding more cautiously, and with larger respect for the findings of 
the past, than in Great Britain. Even the American radical is more under 
the influence of Ritschl than that of the neo-Hegelians. 


Ordination Tests and Christian Union 


Sir Oliver Lodge, who is just now doing yeoman service in making 
religion scientificand science religious, has an important article in the Hibbert 


Journal for April on the reform of the church. He thinks that the great 


changes needed in the church are larger spontaneity in church worship, 
more liberal education for ministers, the pruning or simplification of tests, 
the development of true beneficence, and a stalwart opposition to all abuse 
of power. 

The test which he proposes for ordination would be: 


Here solemnly, in the face of this congregation, I declare before Almighty 
God, to whose Holy Will I entirely submit myself, that I long for Christ’s ideal 
of the kingdom of heaven upon earth; and, God helping me, I will with all my 
power and ability strive to this end and to no other, with such wisdom as it may 
please the Holy Spirit to confer upon me; for whose guidance I will always pray 
to the Father, in the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The test, it will be noticed, contains no doctrinal element beyond the 
kingdom of God and the implied reference to the Trinity. The last clause, 
“‘the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ however, opens the door to a good 
deal of theology, if desired. Evidently it is Sir Oliver’s idea that the 
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church shall stand for the elemental rather than the derived truths of 
religion. 


Theoretically, such simplification is highly desirable; practically, the 
question is bound to arise whether its proposal is anything more than aca- 
demic idealism. It would be difficult, as men are now constituted, for any 
church to develop much enthusiasm for itself on the elementals of religion. 
Whether we like it or not, as a matter of fact, the thing which arouses the 
largest enthusiasm for church organization is not the fundamental truths 
of Christianity, but the doctrinal position of some body of Christians. In 
other words, ecclesiastical enthusiasm is not born of elemental religious 
principles, but of peculiar tenets. It is to be hoped that such a situation 
is changing; but we have not yet reached the stage where it is passed. One 
of the largest duties which lie before the Christian ministry today is the 
education of interest in religion itself, and the transformation of denomi- 
national enthusiasm into religious enthusiasm. 
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and GH orkers 


PROFESSOR AMBROSE W. VERNON, professor of biblical literature in 
Dartmouth College, has accepted a professorship in Yale Divinity School. 

Dr. HERMANN GUNKEL, of Berlin, has been called to the chair of Old 
Testament at Giessen, left vacant by the death of Stade. Professor Stade’s 
work as editor of the Zeitschrijt fiir die alitestamentliche Wissenschaft has 
been undertaken by Dr. Karl Marti, of Bern. 

PROFESSOR FRANCIS Brown, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary, 
is to be the director of the American School of Oriental Research at Jeru- 
_ salem for next year. Benjamin W. Robinson has been awarded the 
Thayer Fellowship in the school for the ensuing year, 1907-8. 

UNDER date of March 18, Professor Herbert L. Willett writes from 
Suez that he and his party of nine have just completed a most interesting 
and satisfactory trip through the Sinai peninsula. The Palestine Study 
Class of twenty-two members was to start in a few days for its tour through 
the Holy Land. 

Mr. R. A. STEWART MACALISTER has obtained from the Turkish gov- 
ernment a firman authorizing him to recommence excavating at Gezer. 
He began work in April. There is great reason to hope that the next two 
years will yield even more valuable results than the previous three years 
of work at Tell el Jezereh. 

A NEw periodical has recently appeared, the Magazine of Christian 
Art. It isan illustrated monthly, published by John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. ‘The magazine aims to cover the entire field of art in its 
relation to religion, and will treat of architecture, painting, sculpture in 
stone and wood, stained glass, heraldry, music and liturgies, with critical 
essays on the theory of Christian Art as applied to these various fields. 

TuE efforts of the American Bible Society in the Philippine Islands 
are producing interesting results. The work of translating and publishing 
the Bible, in whole or in part, in eight different dialects, and distributing 
600,000 copies throughout the islands, has been undertaken in response to 
the call of the missionaries, who testify to the healthy demands for the 
Bible on the part of the Filipinos. The government is doing much for 
the education of these people by establishing industrial and agricultural 
schools, courts, provincial and municipal governments; but it is the Chris- 
tian missionary to whom is given the duty of training in moral character. 
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In the death of Professor Friedrich Blass, which occurred at Halle the 
day after the close of the winter semester in March, classical philology lost 
one of its strongest supporters. He was one of the foremost scholars, 
having published many important volumes, covering a large part of the 
field of classical study. Born at Osnabriick in 1843, he studied at Gét- 
tingen and Bonn, was connected with several gymnasia, and in 1892 became 
professor at Halle—a position which he filled to the hour of his death. 
Professor Blass made his reputation as a classical scholar, especially by 
his work on the Greek orators (Griechische Beredsamkeit in dem Zeitraum 
von Alexander bis auf Augustus). He gained fame as a paleographer by 
deciphering a papyrus fragment of an ode by Alcman, and has been the 
chief political advisor in the publications of the Graeco-Roman branch of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. It was not until the later years of his life 
that he turned his attention to the New Testament field. But his previous 
work had equipped him for making highly valuable contributions to New 
Testament study, and this he did with rapidity. His Commentary on Acts, 
published in 1895, is an important contribution to the study of the text and 
history; his Grammar of New Testament Greek, which passed to a second 
revised edition, was translated into English, and has served a most useful 
purpose. These are his two chief contributions to the New Testament 
field, but he has furnished not a few smaller volumes upon questions of the 
text and of the interpretation. He was a man of devout faith, and through- 
out his life had been interested in religious matters. Students of the New 
Testament will therefore feel Professor Blass’s loss only less than students 
of the classical languages. Since he has been at Halle, many Ameri an 
students have acquired in his classroom their philological enthusiasm and 
training. 
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The American Lnstitute of Sacred Literature 


BIBLE STUDY SUNDAY 


As year after year the same general subject comes before the pastor for 
presentation to his church on some special day set for it, there are invariably 
many who experience a feeling of reluctance at the thought of working up 
a new sermon on an old theme. This is particularly true when the theme 
is one in which the points to be made are so obvious as in the subject of the 
necessity or desirability of Bible study. 

It is interesting, therefore, to notice the great variety of special themes 
and the different points of view from which this subject was approached 
in sermons actually preached on Bible Study Sunday in 1906. The themes 
given below are but a few selected from a large number, as suggestive in 
character. 

From the point of view of history: How the Bible originated ; our German 
Bible, our English Bible; the Bible as a book with a history needing to be 
studied in the light of that history; Josiah’s revival in Bible study; Christ’s 
call to Bible study; the debt of modern civilization to the Bible; Christ 
revealed alone in Scripture: a reason for Bible study. 

From the point of view of the Bible as literature: A course of five ser- 
mons: where we got our Bible, sources of the Old Testament, sources of 
the New Testament, contents of the Old Testament, contents of the 
New Testament; our inheritance in the Old Testament; the Bible: a 
study in literary values; the place of the Bible in the literature of the 
civilized world; sacred literature: how to study it; the supreme book; 
the word of God grew. 

In the field of biblical interpretation: What saith the Word of God ? 
some principles of biblical interpretation; the literal interpretation of the 
Bible; the aid of the Spirit in seeing wondrous things in God’s Word; 
the real Bible and its message; the ruling ideas of the Bible; the Bible and 
modern thought. 

The value of the Bible as related to education is a strong modern appeal. 
The following themes present that phase of Bible study: our sources 
of Christian knowledge; a knowledge of the Bible necessary to acceptable 
service for God; the use of the Scriptures in religious development; Bible 
study: its importance from the point of view of education; the importance 
of the Bible from the standpoint of general culture; religious education a 
revival; the textbook of the Bible school; educational ideas in the Bible 
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school; Jesus’ statement of the cause of error; how to make the Bible 
real; necessity for co-operation of parents in the Sunday school. 

Concerning the Bible in relation to life we have: the positive need of 
sane Bible study and its effect upon the individual, the church, and social 
life; the message of the Bible to the present age; Bible study: the condition 
of strong, useful, happy, Christian lives; the best in life comes from studying 
the best; the culture of the soul; investment and income; the message of 
the Bible essential to good citizenship; what fifteen minutes of Bible study 
each day will do for me; keep your vineyard. 

The following are not classified: moral purpose leads to the study of 
moral things; the church studying the Bible; some aspects of the Bible as 
a popular book, as a library, as a record of human experience, as a 
covenant, as a revelation, as a companion; the unshaken Bible; what has 
God to show humanity through the Bible; the Bible as an unexcelled 
field for literary, historical, and social study; the Bible, its manele, its 
permanent character, its influence. 

The texts used were in only a few cases reported, yet here also an unex- 
pected variety appears: Ex. 15:17; Josh. 1:8; Ps. 119: 41, 47, 97, 105, 
130, 131, 165; Prov. 3:1-6; Ps. 1:2; Isa. 55:11; Neh. 8:18; John 5:39, 
40; Mark 12:24; Acts 17:11; 20:32; Col. 3:16; II Tim. 3:15, 16,17; II 
Peter 1:4. The INsTITUTE would be glad to receive suggestions of other 
themes or texts appropriate for use on Bible Study Sunday. 

Some interesting new books have appeared in the field of general biblical 
criticism during the last year. The following are popular in character 
and suggestive to one who wishes to preach upon Bible study: Vernon, 
The Religious Value of the Old Testament; Price, The Ancestry of Our 
English Bible; Selleck, The New Appreciation of the Bible; Waring, 
Christianity and Its Bible; Houghton, Hebrew Life and Thought. Sug- 
gestive material will also be found in the editorials of the Biblical World 
for August, November, December, 1906, and January to April, 1907. 
An article, “The True and Permanent Significance of the Old Testament,” 
by Eduard Kénig, appeared in the February number. By consulting the 
full index to the Biblical World, published in the December number, refer- 
ence will be found to many editorials and articles of value upon the subject 
of Bible study. Religious Education, a bi-monthly journal published by 
the Religious Education Association, also contains articles upon the progress 
of biblical study in various fields. The Quarterly Bulletin of the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE for March contains statistics of the 
work accomplished by that organization. The Quarterly Bulletin for June 
will be devoted almost entirely to material relating to Bible Study Sunday. 
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Book Rebdiews 


Paths to Power: Central Church Sermons. By Franx W. Gun- 
sauLus, D. D. New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1905. Pp. 362. $1.25. 

The Eye for Spiritual Things, and Other Sermons. By HENrRy 
MEtvitt GwarTKIN, M.A., D. D., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906. Pp. 261. 
$1.50 net. 

The Evangel of the New Theology. By T. RHonppDA WILLIAMs. 
London: W. Daniel; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. 
Pp. 266. $1.50 net. 

The Church and the Times: Sermons. By Rev. RoBert FRANCIS 
Coyite, D. D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1905. 
Pp. 307. $1.50. 

Paths to Power has the indefinable charm of its eloquent author. The 
magnificent sweep of language, the color of imagination, and the burning 
passion which yearns over men, divining their struggles and voicing their 
aspirations, cannot be described or retold. Biblical characters and inci- 
dents stand out with marvelous freshness. There are profound intuitions 
into revelation, history, and the moral experiences of men, all enforced by 
a wealth of literary reference. The style has a sustained movement 
throughout, with here and there incisive utterances which fall like blows 
from a trip-hammer. 

Yet the strength of the book is its weakness. It is too wordy, imagina- 
tive, and passionate. Thought is not sufficiently clear and comprehensive 
to serve as a basis for enduring emotional power. After reading one of 
these stirring sermons the mind strives in vain to grasp and retain the defi- 
nite truth imparted. This weakness is fundamental, and is far from being 
relieved by the fact that the average sermon is some 7,500 words in length. 
Then the method of interpreting the Bible, under the spell of rhetorical 
power, comes very near being allegory. The book is inspirational rather 
than informing, and its power might have been vastly increased by gripping 
the intellect more vigorously even at some sacrifice of rhetoric. 

The “central thought” of The Eye for Spiritual Things and Other 
Sermons is stated as follows: ‘The knowledge of God is not to be earned 
by sacrificing reason to feeling, or feeling to reason, by ascetic observance 
or by orthodox belief ;”’ but is freely given to all who “‘purify themselves.” 
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Further, the personal influence of Christ (faith) is the source of all holy 
desires, all good counsels, and all just works, “‘though the doers be those 
who never heard his name.” 

These sermons read like university chapel talks, as indeed some of them 
are. They are brief, practical discourses on various religious truths by a 
modern man. The author belongs to the liberal branch of the Church of 
England and speaks in no uncertain way of ‘“‘the suicides who go over to 
Rome.” The treatment is clear and suggestive, showing a mind acquainted 
with historical theology and at home in the modern world. Some quotations 
will illustrate both spirit and style: ‘‘ You will not see God in earth or heaven 
till you have seen him in your own heart . . . . however sound and 
orthodox your parrot-cries may be” (p. 6). ‘“‘Is it because there is not a 
God in England that we inquire so timidly at Rome?” (p. 24)..... 
“God has never asked . . . . to be believed without regard to reason, 
and obeyed without regard to conscience” (p. 54). ‘‘We are simply unbe- 
lieving when we cling like drowning men to truth of other days which 
cannot be God’s message to ourselves” (p. 51). ‘‘So far as it goes, the 
scientific spirit is the Christian spirit” (p. 92). 

Fresh as are these views and pungent their expression, the book has 
some lame exegesis and muddy thinking. John is made to teach (p. 65) 
that Jesus would come suddenly, but not soon (raxv, Rev. 22:20 and 
elsewhere in Rev.). It is even more surprising to read that faith in a 
physical resurrection is based on the fact that the body shares in God’s 
covenant through circumcision and baptism (p. 212). A further refer- 
ence to baptism (p. 248) shows a mind not fully emancipated from ritu- 
alism; while the distinction between morality and religion (p. 221) is 
superficial. 

The author of The Evangel of the New Theology, as indicated in a 
brief autobiographical reference, reached a distressing crisis in his spiritual 
experience, due to dissatisfaction with traditional views; and after pro- 
_ longed struggle he came into a ‘“‘sense of emancipation,” of absolute 
‘“‘honesty,’’ and of assured ‘‘faith in the eternal goodness of God” (p. 112). 
A master of English, he combines also philosophical insight, historical 
perspective, and acquaintance with the results of biblical criticism. The 
sermons of this volume are written from the modern point of view, as 
regards the nature and authority of the Bible, emphasis on spiritual reality 
as distinguished from theoretical and dogmatic formulations, the social 
side of ethics and religion, and the mission of organized Christianity. 
In one way or another the whole realm of modern religious thought is 
touched upon with profound discrimination. The book will prove exceed- 
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ingly helpful to all who desire a clear and sane statement on vital matters 
from the modern point of view. 

A single quotation must suffice: 

Christian discipleship, what is it? Entering with Jesus into the conscious- 
ness of the Divine Fatherhood; sharing with Jesus the assurance of divine help; 
working with Jesus for the uplifting of man; taking sides with Jesus against 
selfishness and impurity; losing the life of personal aggrandizement and selfish 
personal advantage, .. . . . in the larger life of world-service, and so finding 
salvation in love (p. 93). 


As a group of sermons, however, it would seem that the book gives 
undue emphasis to intellect and does not sufficiently appeal to the deeper 
things of the heart. Also, the use of Scripture is not large. . 

The Church and the Times is disappointing. This collection of mis- 
cellaneous and ordinary sermons hardly justifies the choice of the title. 
In its own words, the book is a plea for ‘‘a heaven-born, thoroughgoing, 
unremitting evangelism”; but with few exceptions—for example, a stirring 
call to foreign missions—the treatment does not grip or inspire. ‘There 
are striking errors, however, and such as are being made on every hand 
today, from which readers may profit by way of warning. For example, 
on p. 188 we read: ‘‘Men may laugh at the Eden story and make merry 
over the biblical explanation of sin; but until they can furnish a better 
one their sneers only reveal their shallowness.”’ This smacks of playing 
to the galleries and leaves a very narrow margin between caricature and 
untruthfulness. Again as regards the remark (p. 192), “‘I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe,” it should be evident to all that such an accentuation of 
personal fashion has nothing to do with the gospel. Or, the statement 
(p. 271), ‘There are people who call sin by soft names . . . . missing 
the mark, and other such euphemisms ... . .,”’ can be pardoned only 
on the ground of ignorance as to the original meaning of dyaprdvw. For 
exaggeration and ambiguity the following statement (p. 229) is hard to 
beat: “This whole story of Eden is as true as the principles of geometry, 
if we pierce the shell of it and get to that which lies beneath.” Such un- 
thinking words as these might pass without notice, did one not feel that they 
are partly responsible for the distress and confusion of our times, and that 
their only effect must be to strengthen prejudice and to perplex humble 
seekers after the truth. 

In reading these four books, fairly representative of the religious thought 
of our time, one is deenly impressed with a sense of their unity. In all 
are found an emphasis on spiritual experience rather than on dogma; 
the view held more or less consciously that salvation is for and through 
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personality; dissatisfaction with traditional views of the atonement, or, 
at least, an earnest desire for more light at this point; and a groping to 
find the true relation between personal faith and historical fact. Such 
unity between men widely separated by place and ecclesiastical affiliation 
is one of the most hopeful signs of our time. Likewise, one is impressed 
with the necessary qualifications of him who would speak to the deepest 
life of men today. He must be able to appropriate the wealth of spiritual 
truth found in the Scriptures and make it available for modern men; and 
to do this he should have an organic conception of revelation as found in 
the Bible, he should have the gift of historic imagination, and an acquaint- 
ance with the principles and methods of higher criticism, sufficient to appro- 


priate its assured results. He must also have sufficient training in historica | 


theology to be able wisely to deliver himself and others from the fetters of 
traditionalism. And, crown of all, he must have such a deep spiritual 
experience as shall become a consuming passion. 

E. A. HANLEY 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Ecclesiastes in the Metre of Omar; with an Introductory Essay on 
Ecclesiastes and the Rubaiyat. By WiL1L1AM Byron Forsusu. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. Pp. 105. $1.25. 

The comparison of Ecclesiastes to Omar Khayyam began to suggest 
itself almost immediately after Fitzgerald’s translation of the Persian poet 
was given to the world. In an expository way that comparison has been 
drawn in some detail by various writers, and has proven interesting. The 
present author now carries the process a step farther, and undertakes 
to present the thought, or rather some of the moods, of Ecclesiastes in 
the actual medium of Omar and Fitzgerald. He, as it were, decants the 
one vintage into the other, and then invites us to exercise our connoisseur- 
ship on the flavor of the Hebrew-Persian mixture. To those looking for 
detailed light on the interpretation of Ecclesiastes, the book, considered as 
in the category of biblical helps, will be disappointing. It is adapted rather 
to those of sufficient literary training to read a book by its feeling and 
atmosphere, as one listens to music. It is the product of the double task 
of translating prose into poetry, and of emphasizing the similarity of such 
poetry to that of another author. The result is not simply Ecclesiastes in 
meter; for Ecclesiastes does not demand expression in meter at all until 
its essentially prosaic character and aura are exchanged for that of poetry. 
So radical a change amounts to substitution rather than translation; one 
looks in vain for one’s familiar Bible in the strange imagery of bagpipes, 
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and whirling show-figures, and Bedawin camp-fires, and rcunded breasts 
twined with rose garlands. 

Then the attempt to make poetry that has been distilled from prose 
similar in flavor to other poetry derived from an entirely different source 
can hardly help having its effect on the selection and reproduction of 
characteristic moods of its original. The author is enamored of Omar; 
he dedicates his book to one who “‘too has loved him,” and who with him 
has known his ‘‘lone, unshackl’d Heart,”’ and dared his ‘‘noble, piteous 
Scorn.” To glorify Ecclesiastes by attiring him in the garb of such a 
favorite is almost inevitably to exaggerate his Omaresque qualities, until 
one feels that the ensemble is not a fair representation of Koheleth. Some 
isolated stanzas are noble expressions of the biblical author’s mood, but 
the total effect is that of disproportion. The Omarated tincture of Eccle- 
siastes in its concentrated state has an exaggerated flavor of Omaric scorn, 
of pessimism, of agnosticism, especially with regard to God’s care of man, 
of contempt of woman, of which the Bible has scarcely a trace, of Epicurean 
praise of sensuality. Ecclesiastes finds the world vanity so far as perceptible 
surplus to be banked on after death is concerned, but he does not judge it so 
contemptible as to yield to the eternal quest only the “‘mad Fool’s crackling 
laugh.” The God who in the unreduced Ecclesiastes has already accepted 
our work, and whose precious gift is our wise joy of eating and drinking 
and worthy labor, is surely nearer and more compassionate than the coldly 
tranquil Power of the Forbush version, who sees us fall from earth’s sieve 
like desert sand, with no sign that ‘‘He above regardeth it.” It is espe- 
cially sought to make Ecclesiates adumbrate the glory of Omar in the pos- 
session of a “lone, unshakl’d Heart;” he furnishes the shining instance in 
the Bible of a ‘‘book written by a man who was freely permitted to think.” 
But let us not too precipitately admit the assumption that the only thing 
worthy the name of thought is the unsystematic registering of one’s most 
bilious moods, and the defiant assertion of a boastful agnosticism as the 
only wisdom. One may be a thinker without being so scornful of less. 
original minds as to call unspeculative religion ‘‘the vows of Fools, the 
Levites’ empty din,” or so impatient of finite dependence as to restrict 
intellectual integrity to ‘‘wild surges of the soul’ that are proud of coming 
to no conclusion. 

GrorGE F, 


BROOKLYN, Conn. 
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MontTcomery, J. A. The Samaritans: 
The Earliest Jewish Sect, Their History, 
Theology, and Literature. [The Boh- 
len Lectures for 1906.] Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 1707. Pp. xiv+ 
358. 

This is the most full and careful presentation in 
existence of the facts concerning the Samaritans. It 
is a mine of information. The author has appar- 
ently overlooked nothing. The method and style 
are clear and simple, and the book deserves a place 
in any library. 

Warinc, Henry F. Christianity and Its 
Bible: A Textbook and for Private 
Reading. [Constructive Bible Studies, 
Advanced and Supplementary Series.] 
Chicago: University of Ch icago Press, 
1907. Pp. xv+369. $1. 

A successful pastor here tries to present a work 
that shall meet the great need for ‘‘a survey of the 
whole religious field in 2 small, readable, trust- 
worthy book.” The task is well done, and the 
book will be of great value to all who are thought- 
fully interested in its theme. The scope of the 
book may be learned from its three great subdivi- 
sions: I, ‘The Bible and Its Times;’’ II, ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity Since Bible Times;’’ III, “Christianity 
Today.” 

Breen, A. E. A Diary of My Life in 
the Holy Land. Rochester, N. Y.: 
A. E. Breen, 1907. Pp. xv+ 637. $4.50. 
This is a miscellany of interesting and uninter- 

esting things concerning Palestine of today. It is 

absolutely chaotic, as its title suggests. It has no 

table of contents, and the index is ridiculously lim- 

itied, in view of the immense mass of materials that 


the book contains and the total lack of system in 

their presentation. There are more than 300 

splendid illustrations. The author’s point of view 

is that of an intelligent Catholic priest. 
ARTICLES 

Mayor, J. B. Virgil and Isaiah: An 

Enquiry into the Sources of the Fourth 

Eclogue of Virgil. Expositor, April, 
_ 1907, pp. 289-311. 

An attempt to show that Virgil’s picture of a 
coming golden age was more or less directly depend- 
ent upon the messianic utterances in the Book of 
Isaiah. 


OEsTERLEY, W.O.E. The Demonology 
of the Old Testament. Jbid., pp. 316— 
32. : 

The first of a series of three articles intended to 
demonstrate from the Old Testament record that 
a belief in the existence and power of demons was 
once common in Israel. 

DeLons, I. H. . Prohibitory Food Laws 
in Israel. Reformed Church Review, 
April, 1907, pp. 222-28. 

Asketch of the modern view that the prohibition 
of certain foods was due to religious conceptions 
rather than to hygienic principles. The explana- 
tion of clean and unclean animals is to be sought 
in totemism, tabu, and the like. 

Merrins, E. M. The Patience of Job. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1907, pp. 224— 
49- 

An ingenious theory by a physician that Job’s 
disease was not leprosy nor elephantiasis, but 
syphilis; and that, therefore, the nature of the dis- 
ease itself laid Job under grievous suspicion and 
rendered his physical sufferings doubly hard to 
bear. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

Rounp, Dovctas. The date of St. 

Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. Cam- 

bridge: University Press, 1906. Pp. 72. 
2s. net. 


It is urged that Galatians was written from 
Antioch before the Council at Jerusalem and the 
second missionary journey, that is about 49-50 


A.D. The argument is especially directed against 

certain elements in Ramsay's position. 

Addresses on the Gospel of John. De- 
livered in Providence, R.I., at Eight 
Coriferences, 1903-4. With appendix. 
Providence: St. John Conference Com- 
mittee, 1906. Pp. xvi+505. $1 25. 
These sixty-five lectures, studies, and sermons 
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by more than fifty different scholars and preachers 

bear fresh evidence to the perennial religious 

worth of the Fourth Gospel. 

ForsBEs, A.P. The Johannine Literature 
and the Acts of the Apostles. (Inter- 
national Handbooks to the New Testa- 
ment, edited by Orello Cone; Vol. IV.) 
New York: Putnam, 1907. Pp. vii + 
375- $2.00 net. 

Concise and useful introductions and commen- 
taries prepared from the critical point of view- 
The literature discussed is assigned to the half 
century subsequent to 90 A. D. 

Mayor, JosepH B. The Epistle of St. 
Jude and the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter. New York: Macmillan, 1907. 
$4.50 net. 

Professor Mayor’s commentary presents the 
Greek text of these epistles, abundantly annotated, 
together with an extended introduction. The pro- 
priety of treating these two epistles together is ob- 
vious in view of their close literary relationship. 
Professor Mayor discusses fully the relationship of 
II Peter to I Peter, concluding, with most scholars, 
that they are from different hands. 


ARTICLES 


Brickner, M. Die Petruserzihlungen 
im Markusevangelium. Zeitschrift fir 


die  neutestamentliche Wissenschajt, 

1907 (VIII, 1), pp. 48-65. 

It is urged that the ostensibly Petrine elements 
in Mark much less probably reflect the testimony 
of Peter than do the teachings and experiences 
which were shared by none but Jesus’ closest fol- 
lowers, and with which the evangelist does not ex- t 
pressly connect Peter. 


Carr, ArTHUR. The Testimony of St. 
John to the Virgin Birth of Our Lord. 
Expositor, April, 1907, pp. 311-16. 

The use made of the phrase “‘only-begotten’’ in 
the Gospel of John is appealed to as reflecting the 
author’s belief in the virgin-birth of Jesus. 
Mansur, Asap. The Site of Caper- 

naum. Ibid., pp. 360-73. 

Fresh evidence for Tell-Hum as the site of Caper- 
naum. 

CasE, SHIRLEY J. Paul’s Historical Re- 
lation to the First Disciples. American 
Journal of Theology, 1907, pp. 269-86. 
Paul’s intercourse with Jesus’ immediate per- 

sonal followers is shown to have been amply suffi- 

cient to acquaint him with the life of the historica 

Jesus and their interpretation of that life. His 


Christianity cannot therefore be reasonably con- 
sidered wholly independent of theirs. 
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Bartey, J. W., Review of Kirtley, The Disciple and His Lewd 
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Book REVIEWs: 
Aitken, James, The Book of Job - - - 
Breasted, J. H., A History of Peypt from the Earliest Times to he Persian 
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Campbell, R. J., The Song of - - 
Coyle, R. F., The Church and the Times - - - 
Driver, S. R., The Book of Job in the Revised Version 
Forbush, W. B., Ecclesiastes in the Metre of Omar - 
Forrest, D. W., The Authority of Christ 
Foster, G. B., The Finality of the Christian — - 
Gunsaulus, F. W., Paths to Power - 
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Lindsay, T. M., A History of the Reformation - - - 
Macalister, R. A. S., Bible Side Lights from the Mound of Guu 
Maclaren, Alexander, Expositions of Holy Scripture - - - 
Nicoll, W. R., The Garden of Nuts - - 
Peloubet, F. N., Studies in the Book of Job em i 
Strachan, James, Hebrew Ideals: From the Story of the Patriarchs 
Tarbell, Martha, Teacher’s Guide to the International Sunday School Lessons 
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Williams, T. R., The Evangel of the New Theology - - - - - 

Zahn, Theodor, Bread and Salt from the Word of God - - - - 
BoswortH, E. I., Conduct and Destiny, Gal. 6:8 - - - - - - 
BRAISLIN, EDWARD, Review of Howard, The Life Story of Henry Clay Trum- 

BREASTED, J. H., The Message of the Religion of Egypt . 
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Aluminum (Special Finish) 


“ Your service isthe simplest, neatest, easily and surely handled. ° 
Shumway, Boston. 


“More and more convinced that this selection was of the best."’"— 
lexander Lewis, Worcester. 
Catalogue No. 73 and full particulars. 
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The General Theological Seminary 
of the Episcopal Church 


Chelsea Square, New York 


The next academic year begins on Wednesday, September 
18,1 Special students admitted and Greduate Course fer. 
Graduates of other Theol Seminaries. The require- 
ments for admission and © particulars can be had. from 


The Very Rev. Wilford 1. Robbins, D.D., LL.D., Dean 


22,24 826 RIVER ST, 77 
TROY.N.Y. 


Manufacture 
JRCHCHIMESCHOOL & 


CHURCHES: 


_ Lighted by the FRINK System of Patent | 
Reflectors. Send dimensions for Estimate. 

51 Pearl St. 


444 Welsbach, 
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THE [N THIS LITTLE MONTHLY GUIDE 
“MAGAZINE THE COMPLETE CONTENTS OF 
mm OVER ONE HUNDRED LEADING PERI- 

PROBLE 4 ODICALS ARE CLASSIFIED, | 

SOLVED INDEXED, DESCRIBED, AND 
‘COMMENTED UPON— 
ALL IN THE SIMPLEST 
AND: MOST CONVENI- 
ENT WAY. THE BUSY 
READER’S GUIDE TO 
MAGAZINE LAND. 
INDISPENSABLE 
TO ALL WHO 
WOULD KEEP 
ABREAST OF 
THE MASS 


OF CUR- 

RENT 

“GO GREAT MAGA- 

IS THE ZINE 

RELIANCE LITER- 

PLACED ON ATURE. 

WHAT’S IN 

THE MAGAZINES 


THAT THE BUSY 
MAN AND WOMAN WON- 
DERS HOW IN THE PAST HE 
DID WITHOUT THIS VALUABLE 
PERIODICAL THAT COMES EACH 
MONTH AND PLACES THE CONTENTS. 
OF THE HIGH-CLASS MAGAZINES IN EASY 
ACCESS TO THE READER.” — MILWAUKEE SENTINEL. 


SEND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS AND WE 
WILL ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THE BALANCE OF 1907 (7 NUMBERS). 


THE DIAL CO., FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid wt hosphate 


It is a scientific and carefully. 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 


If your druggist can’t suppl 
cents to RuMForD he yo 


2 
‘ORKS, Provi- 
dence, R.I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 


The Standard 
for Sixty Years. 
a for free booklet 
“ rat Aid tothe Injured” 
Lamont, Corliss&Co.,Agts. 
Dept. 43,78 Hudson St.,N.Y, 


YOUR LITTLE ROSEBUD 
4 Mennen’s Powder---a sure relief for 
> Prickly Meat, Chafing, Sunburn, etc. Put up in 
non-refillable box Hearing Mennen's face. 
everywhere or by mail 25 cents. Sample p mj 
Guaranteed under the Food and it 
une 30, 1906-- No. 
ennen Co. N. J. 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 


class Piano 
should 
not fail 
toexam. 
ine the 
merits 
of 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
— of design and fini Catalogue mailed 

on 


wal BME! ve., CQM 
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Relieves sunburn and 

— | preserves the skin. Re- 

Inval in case of 

only in original sealed 
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Differs from the ordinary 


dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists, It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful adjunct to the den- 
tal toilet. In convenient tubes. For sale at 


drug stores, 25c. per tube. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 


Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 


EASE IN WRITING 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Che University of Chicago Press 


Special printing facilities for academic work, 
including theses and reports of educational 
bodies and learned societies. 

Educational and scientific works printed in 
English, German, French, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and other languages. 


Estimates furnished 


Ghe University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO 


Post-Card 
Albums ¥ ¥ 


A_COMPLETE LINE 


CHICAGO POSTALS 
AND VIEWS 


Ss. D. CHILDS @CO. 


200 Clark Street .. Chicago 
9 


MANUAL 
GP SI 


Being a Compilation of the Typographical 
Rules in Force at the’ University of 
Chicago Press; to. Which are 
Appended Specimens of 
Types in Use 


132+80 ‘pages, 12mo, paper; net 50 cents, post- 
paid 53 cents 


NE of the most comprehensive 
‘works on typographical style 
published. ‘Though pri- 
marily intended for local use, it is 
believed to possess elements of use- 
fulness for wider circles. It is rec- 
ommended to publishers, writers, | 
proofreaders, printers, and others in- 
terested in typography. 


ApprEss Derr. P 


The Unrversity of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO anv NEW YORK 
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Christianity and Its 
Bible 


By HENRY F. WARING 


N the preparation of this book the purpose has been to help meet the 
need presented in the last chapter—the chapter concerning “ clear- 
eyed middlemen between the specialists and: the ordinary readers.” 

In fact, the last chapter, in some respects, would have made a fitting 
introduction to the book, an important part of the purpose of which is 
not only to relieve doubt but to prevent it, The endeavor has been to 
produce a book that every intelligent pastor would be pleased to see in 
every home of his congregation and to have as a basis of study in the 
Sunday school or in some other department of his church work. It is 
hoped also that leaders in Young Men’s Christian Associations and other 
societies will find it helpful to them in their religious work. 

The book belongs to the series known as “ The Constructive Bible 
Studies.” This means that it is designed for very careful study by ad- 
vanced classes in the Sunday school; but it aims also to be of interest 
and value to the general reader. It will give him that clear view of the 
larger-outlines of the subject’ without which no accurate knowledge of 
details is possible. To this end it is written in a popular style; to this 


_ end, also, the special suggestions to students are not distributed through- 


out the book, but collected at the beginning and the close. 

Part I, which is introductory, has three chapters. Through a con- 
sideration of the origin and nature of the Bible, it aims to arrive at a 
true method of Bible’ study. 

Part iI treats, in six chapters, of the Bible and its times. It sup- 
plies a geographical and historical background for the literature, the 
culture, and especially the religious beliefs and hopes of the Hebrews. 

Part III is occupied with Christianity since the Bible times and has 
seven chapters. It ishes a broad and suggestive survey of the field 
of church history. - 

Part IV is theological and practical. Its seven chapters are 
devoted to helpful points of view, things surely believed, and helps to 
the higher life. 


389 pages, 8v0, cloth. Postpaid $1.00 


The University 3 of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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YOU HAVE NEVER ENJOYED | | | ; 
as Gooda Glass CHOCOLATE Supa} | | 27 something 
NOT or. COLD with a sharp point— 


as at the fountains of our 


Something that is always ready 
35 RETAIL STORES | 


IN D I O N 


Where you have seen Bear. American Graphite 
PENCIL 
DELICIOUS CHOCOLATE FLA 


If you are not familiar with Dixon’s, send 
ORDERING RANGE | || cents in stomps for semples. You wil 
reg 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
BREAKF: 4ST COCOA JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 


StoresSales Agents, or or from your Grocer: 


NE@ VISIBLE 


CVPEWRITER 


A Record Never Egualled 


Perfect Visible Writing and the Durability of the 
Basket Type Machine 


Whether you are interested in the mechanical features of a typewriter or not, if you are buying typewriters 
you are most vitally concerned in two things. 
First, your typewriter should 2 in sight. It's reasonable that if you can see what you are doing, 
can do more than when your work is hidden from view. 
, your typewriter should be durable, so you will receive proper value for your money. 


Previous to the advent of The Fox Visible it was impossible to build a Visible Typewriter with the 
~ sket type” machines, such old style Fox, t emington, t mit 
Here is the Reason mier, have had an “assembling surface” of eighteen inches in whieh to assemble their ‘ype 
bar hangers. This allowed the use of a wide hanger me for the ized durability of such machines. 
building other visible typewriters than the Fox Visible this ‘‘assembling surface” HAD TO BE SACRIFICED, and 
instead of eighteen inches such machines have four and one-half inches and a type bar hanger 35-1000 of an inch w 


On the Fox Visible the Assembling Surface is 16 1-2 ‘anon. and the Type Bar 
Hanger 7-16 of an inch wide. This admits of adjustment and means durability. 

With a narrow type bar it is a mechanical impossibility to secure permanent 
ahgnment and durability. 


ordinary business y di ds you the Fox Visible before buy. We make it easy for 
you. yon. bend for literature. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY St, Ord Rapids, Mien, 


ranch Offices and Agencies in 
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| bedbedned having any trouble with the finish 

on your floors, or are not entirely pleased 
with their appearance, it is certain you have not 
used LIQUID GRANITE, the finest floor finish 
ever introduced, 

It makes a finish so tough that, although the 
wood will dent under a blow, the finish will not 
crack or turn white. This is the highest achieve- 
ment yet attained in a Floor Finish, and is not 
likely to be improved upon. 

Finished samples of wood and instructive 
pamphlet on the care of natural wood floors sent 
free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manefacturers, 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
BOSTON BALTIMORE CINCINNATI 


Factory and [ain Office, DETROIT 
Canadian Factory, WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


stamped on every 
CUSHION 


loop— 
The 

BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50e., Cotton 25c, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


Preserve Your 


Magazines 


AVE them bound in 
bh Cloth or Leather. 
It will improve the 
appearance of your Li- 
brary at a small expendi- 
ture. The University of 
Chicago Press has a well- 
equipped job bindery and 
will be pleased to quote 
prices. 


The University of Chicago Press 
Mfg. Dept. Bindery CHICAGO 


NATURE LOVER’S 


LONG ISLAND 


For Rest and Recreation 


Has more attractions than any other place 
near New York City—provides Health, 
Comfort and Sport. 

It has beautiful wooded hill country over- 
looking the Sound and Bays on the North 
Shore. 

It has rolling farms with charming lakes and 
streams in the interior. 

It has the Atlantic Ocean with perfect beaches 
tor bathing, and the Great South Bay on 
the south shore. 

It has over 400 miles of shore line on ocean, 
Sound, and bays. Ideal waters for boating. 

It has nearly one-third of the golf courses in 
the state. 

‘«Summer Resorts on Long Island,"* a book 
containing a list of hotels and boarding- 
houses on Long Island. Postage 4 cents. 
** Long Island,’’ a handsomely illustrated 
descriptive book, containing also a list of 
hotels and boarding-houses. Pos 
cents, or free upon application at L. I. R. R. 
ticket offices 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 
A. L, LANGDON HOWARD M. SMITH 
Traffic Manager. Gen’! Passenger Agt. 
263 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY i 
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HALF FARE fe! ROUND TRIP 


CHAUTAUQUA 


JULY 5TH AND 26TH, 1907 
VIA ERIE RAILROAD 


For particulars and copy of CHAUTAUQUA LAKE BOOKLET apply to 


H. C. HOLABIRD, Asst. GEN. Pass’GrR AGT. 


555 RAILWAY EXCHANGE CHICAGO i 


RAILWAY ORGANIZATION AND WORKING 


scalienees BY PROMINENT RAILWAY MEN 


Edited by 
ERNEST R. DEWSNUP 

The numerous aspects of the railway service which it treats, the plain and 
non-technical way in which every subject is handled, the fact that more than 
a score of railway experts of the highest reputation have collaborated in its 
production, all combine to make the bbok indispensable to the ambitious young 
“railroader” who desires to make sure his rise in the service by establishing it 
upon as broad a foundation of knowledge as possible. 

It is also to be hoped that the book, and others of its kind that may follow, 
will have a stimulating effect upon the teaching of railway economics in our 
universities. The study of this volume ought certainly to give the student of 

‘ railway economics a more vivid appreciation of the organization he studies. 


510 PAGES; SMALL 8VO, CLOTH; NET $2.00 
POSTPAID $2.16 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 


New Model BH Microscope 


CONVENIENT 
DURABLE 
INEXPENSIVE 


Designed for use 
in colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Handle in the arm 
permits its being eas- 
ily carried. 

Newly construct- 
ed fine adjustment 
is very responsive 
and not easily affect- 
ed by continued use. 

All working parts 
thoroughly protected 
from dust and dirt. 
Circular nosepiece, 
dustproof. 

Send for descrip- 
tive circular. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Boston Washington Chicago 
Frankfurt a/M, Germany 


New York 


San Francisco my 


that seemed popular a few years ago. 
Think of the different ones seeking public 
favor to-day, 


») . Have you tried the Remington escapement? 
\\ in typewriter achievement. 


The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as 
Related to His Time 


By WILLIAM C, GORDON 
It is rare that two departments of study are combined as 
cleverly and as profitably as English literature and sociology 
are combined in this work. It is a treatment, on a some- 
what novel plan, of a subject at once literary and scientific, 
266 pages ; r2mo, cloth ; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 
Address Dept. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago and New York 


The Legislative History of Naturalization 
in the United States 


By FRANK GEORGE FRANKLIN 


The process by which our national laws rose out of chaos is 
a subject of perennial interest. Not jurists alone, but all 
intelligent citizenis will be attracted by this summary of the 
intricate debates that fixed our national procedure regarding 
naturalization, 318 pages; r2mo, cloth; net $1.50, post- 
paid $1.63. 

MODRESS DEPT. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago and New York 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Educational and Scientific works printed in English, German, 


French, and all other modern languages. 


Estimates furnished. 


58TH STREET AND ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label, 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart ¢ 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 
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(¢) ) Think of the number of .” 
é 
Sey Then think of the Remington, which a 
has been the standard since typewriters (R) 
7 4 were invented, and which maintains its ae 
== (E) supremacy solely through enduring mest. 
The man who seeks experience = 

seek it anywhere, but the man who 
experience buys the 
0 D ae 
Kemington W 
G © 
$29.50 
=< Remington Typewriter Company 

© 
=< New York and Everywhere 
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ALL RECORDS 
URPASSED! 


We have manufactured and sold more 
Hammond Typewriters during the month 
of March, 1907, than in any _ former 
month of the twenty-four years of our 
existence. 


The Hammond Typewriter 
= Company 


' 69th to yoth Sts. and East River, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Strong Testimony from the University (of 
Virginia. 
IN URIC ACID, DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
LITHAEMIA and the Like, ITS ACTION IS 
PROMPT AND LASTING. 


Geo. Ben. Johnston, M.D., LL.D., Prof Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, University 
of Virginia, Ex-Pres. Southern Surgical and Gynecological Assn., Ex-Pres. Virginia Medical 
Society and Surgeon Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va.: ‘‘If I were asked what mineral water has 

In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, 


the widest range of usefulness, 

I would unhesitatingly answer, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Rheumatism, Lithaemia, and 
the like, its beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. . . . . Almost any case of Pyelitis and 
Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disin- 
tegrating Solvent and Eliminating powers of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long 
continued use to permanently break up the gravel-forming habit.’’ 


“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” 

James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL.D., /ormer Prof. Physiology and Surgery in the Medical 
Department in the University of Virginia, ¢&% in Uric ‘Acid 
and Pres. of the National Board of Health: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Diathesis is a 
well-known therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of 


Materia Medica.’’ 
“NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, ©22irman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottsville, Va.: ‘‘After twenty years’ practice I have no hesitancy in stating that for 


prompt results I have found in preventing Uric Acid Deposits 
nothing to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the body. 
“I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.” 


Wm. B. Towles, M.D., late Prof. 0 Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Virgina: 


‘In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Renal Calculi and Stone in the 
Bladder, I know of no Spring 


remedy comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER No. 2. 
- Voluminious medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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pour Refri, erator! 


is a perfect food, as Yy By refrigerator a 
wholesome as it is aa) sponge sprinkled 
NM occasionally with 
Platts Chlorides. 
Bech the sponge 
ice a week | 
Every housekeeper should have our book. It 
tells how to prevent sickness. Send for a free 
copy to Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff St., New York 


sole manufacturer of 


gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 

Be sure that you get 
the genuine, bearing 


47 HIGHEST AWARDS IN The Odorless Disinfectant. 


EUROPE and AMERICA A colorless liquid; powerful, safe and econom- 
ical. Instantly destroys foul odors and disease- 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. breeding matter. Specially prepared for house- 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. hold use. Sold only in quart bottles by druggists k 
é everywhere. 


“Waste Not--Want Not’’ 


WASTE! 


There is no waste for the purse where the housekeeper uses 
SAPOLIO. It has succeeded grandly although one cake goes as 
far as several cakes or packages of the quickly-wasting articles often 
substituted by dealers or manufacturers who seek a double profit. 
Powders, Sifters, Soft Soaps, or Soaps that are cheaply made, 


WASTE 


All powder forms of soap are easily wasted by the motion of your 
elbow. Many scouring Soaps are so ill-made that if left a few 
minutes in the water they can only be taken out with a spoon. 

A well-made, solid cake, that does not waste, but wears down “to 


‘ the thinness of a wafer,” is the original and universally esteemed 


SAPOLIO 


“Waste Not--Want Not” 


PIANOS 


home free of expense. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 156 Goyiston St., Boston, Mass. 
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